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’ For the Companion. 
THE NEW MASTER. 
By Prof. J. de Mille. 

When I was a youngster, I went to a sehool 
which I have since looked back upon as one of 
the most unruly I have ever known. The mas- 

. . 
ter, Mr. Bland, was a gentle, well-meaning and 
kind-hearted man. Ile had no energy, and 
Jacked courage to enforce discipline, so the 
school was constantly in, disorder. 

The school began well. At first, all the boys 
were well behaved. In a few months, the good 
reputation of the school attracted new scholars, 
but some of these, unfortunately, were boys who 
had failed in other schools, and whose fathers 
hoped that they might be benefited by so kind 
and conciliatory a teacher as Mr. Bland. 

There were two of the new scholars who soon 
gathered around them all the more unruly spir- 
its, and thoroughly broke up even the compara- 
tively good order which had prevailed. One of 
these was a large, burly, animal of a boy, with 
broad shoulders, round, bullet head, and low 
brow. His name was Bill Grigg. 
made himself the terror of the school. 

The other was his brother, a small boy, but 
a perfect little imp, full of mischief and malice. 
His name was Dan, and he soon made himself 
more detested than the other. 

The elder was rough and tyrannical, but the 
younger was full of petty malice. Besides this, 
he was a coward, and made his big brother serve 
asa protection against those who could easily 
have managed him. 

The first day, these boys did not disturb the 
school, but contented themselves with staring 
about, and with studying the character of Mr. 
Bland. On the second day, however, the school 
had not been called to order more than ten min- 
utes, when a strange, pungent smell filled the 
Toom, that was singularly uncomfortable, and 
set every one coughing. 

Itwas winter, and the square Canada stove 
seemed to he the source of the evil. It was soon 
discovered that some one hggl been putting Cay- 
enne pepper upon it; and Mr. Bland, after try- 
ingin vain to brush it off, was compelled to send 
théboys into the open air for half an hour, and 
Ventilate the room. 

On coming out, a good deal of laughter arose. 
Dan Grizz made no concealment of the fact that 
he had put the pepper on the stove. Mr. Bland 
must have overheard him, for when the scholars 
Were called again, he at once arose, and, taking 
his ferule in his hand, ordered Dan to come to 
the platform. 

Dan, however, declined to obey. 

Mr. Bland repeated the order several times, 
and at last walked towards the boy. Thereupon 
Dan rose and got behind some benches. For 
about two minutes, Mr. Bland tried to catch 
him, but Dan easily evaded him. 

Bill Grigg cheered his brother, and burst into 
&roar of laughter. At last, Mr. Bland made a 
sudden rush, and succeeded in catching the cul- 
Prit. At that instant, Bill sprang upon him, 
and caught at his hand. 

Mr. Bland turned upon his assailant, grappled 
With him, and then began a struggle. The mas- 
ter was stronger than Bill, but he was so fright- 
aed that hé scarecly knew what he was doing. 

Suddenly, Bill seized an ink-bottle, and man- 
4ged to empty it upon Mr. Bland’s hands. 

The master then foolishly retreated to his 
desk, and hurriedly dismissed the school. 

This disgraceful occurrence filled the minds of 

better class of boys with surprise and dis- 

t. Bhey liked the master, but were pained 
this weakness, They expected, of course, that 

two Griggs would be at once punished by 
Xpulsion. To their amazement, however, this 
wasnotdone. On the following day, the two 

ys were back; and it appeared that the mas- 

Was either afraid to expel them, or clse he 

willing 2o put up with insult rather than 

t his situation and salary. 

From that time, the school grew more and 
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more disorderly. The Griggs brought into it all 
kinds of contrivances to annoy the master and 
the scholars. 


six or eight other boys, who formed themselves 
into a clique, which became a terror to the well- | 


behaved members of the school. 

As for Mr. Bland, while things moved smooth- 
ly he was an amiable man, and a good instruct- 
or. But this clique of boys held him in a sort 
of terror; and, under the influence of this terror, 
his whole nature changed. Starting up at some 
new act of disorder, he would sometimes call 
before him a quiet boy, who happened to laugh 
at the disturbance, whip the lad, and pretend 
not to know the real author of the mischief. 
The actual offender would escape, and so it hap- 
pened that the Griggs and their clique, who 
made all the disturbance, were never punished. 

At last, Mr. Bland, worn out in body and 
mind, resigned his position. A successor was 
appointed. His name was soon known to the 
boys; but who this Mr. Hare was, and what 
sort of a man he was, they did not know. All 
that they could learn was that he had just fin- 
ished a course of study at a Theological Institute. 

His coming was looked for with varied feel- 
ings. 

“For my part,” said Dan Grigg, very emphati- 
cally, “if he doesn’t mind his ps and qs, I'll fix 
him!” 

“If he makes any trouble,” said Bill, ‘‘I’ll give 
him a bigger whipping than old Bland ever 
thought of!” 

At length Mr. Hare arrived. He was a tall, 
slight man, with pale cheeks, and a stoop in 
his shoulders. His eyes were gray; and very 
keen and quick was the first glance that he 
threw about the playground, over the assembled 
boys. He then went into the school. 

“He don’t suit me,” said Bill Grigg. 
can’t stay here!” ‘ : 

“?’ll take him down,” said Dan. 

The boys were called in, and school began. 

Mr. Hare, in opening the school, spoke a few 
words. He alluded to the recent disorders, and 
hoped that there would be no more; assuring 
them that if there were, he would be strict to 
maintain discipline, and should punish the of- 
fenders severely. 

For about a half an hour, the school went on 
without interruption, when suddenly a number 
of bumble-bees flew around the room, each with 
a piece of paper fastened to his leg. 

Mr. Hare’s eyes glistened a little, but he said 
nothing. 

A few minutes followed, and then there was a 
sudden crash. The bench on which Bill Grigg 
was sitting had been pushed over, with the boys 
onit. They picked themselves up, and a loud, 
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mocking laugh burst from Bill Grigg. 


Their example was imitated by | 


Mr. Hare looked up. 
as steel. 

“Don’t let that occur again!’ he said, in a 
steady, resolute voice. 

Bill saw something in the master’s face which 
he did not like, and at once pretended to be busy 
With his books. But Dan had not seen that, 
and, as usual, thought that Bill was a sufficient 
protector. So he watched his opportunity, and 
slowly drawing an egg from his desk, hurled it 
at the master. 
| Mr. Hare arose quietly, put down his book, 
| walked straight to where Dan was sitting, with 

perfect calmness; and, without saying a word, 
caught him by the collar, and dragged him up 
| to the platform. The act was so sudden and so 
very quiet, that Dan was taken by surprise, and 
had not time to start away. He tried to shake 
himself loose, but it was of no avail. 

Mr. Hare dragged him with apparent ease 
upon the platform, and held him in an iron 
grasp. Then he stood fora moment, and looked 
over the school. His eyes seemed fairly to glow, 
but his voice, as he spoke, was exceedingly calm, 
but stern. 

“Boys,” said he, “I have already said that I 
would punish any offender severely. This boy’s 
offence was most disgraceful and most insulting. 
His punishment must be equally so.” 

Saying these words, Mr. Hare sat down, and, 
giving Dan a slight push, in an instant, by some 
dexterous movement, had him lying across his 
left knee, with his right leg passed over the boy, 
and his left hand holding his head down. 

A cry came from Dan: 

“Bill! help!” 

Mr. Hare took no notice of this, but, taking a 
fiat ruler, administered a punishment which 
parents often administer to unruly children, but 
which was very severe, and, to a boy like Dan, 
was inexpressibly galling and mortifying. 

This ended, Mr. Hare let him up. 

“Go to your seat!”’ said he. 

Meanwhile, Bill had sat confounded, and 
seemed cowed and irresolute. He was at length 
roused by Dan’s cry. He rose, and walked up 
to the platform, with a heavy step and a sullen 
frown. He reached it just at the conclusion of 
Dan’s punishment. 

“Well?” said Mr. Hare, looking at Bill. 

“You’re a sneak!” cried Bill. “I'll pay you 
up for licking my brother!” 

Mr. Hare stepped down, and seizing Bill’s 
fists in what seemed the grasp of a vice, forced 
his hands behind his back and tied them there. 
The bully seemed powerless in the strong hands 
of the master. He then took him by the collar, 
and dragged him to the platform. Then, sitting 
down, with the same dexterity, he placed Bill 
over the very knee which had just been occupied 


His eyes were as keen 





by Dan. He seemed to make no particular effort, 
and Bill, who had been a bully among the boys, 
lay there like a helpless child. Then the master 
took his flat ruler, and Bill was subjected to the 
same discipline, most vigorously applied, that 
Dan had undergone. 

The two brothers had to remain in school that 
day, but, at the close, they were both formally 
expelled. 

From that time, the school was a model of 
order and good discipline; and Mr. Hare, who 
had begun with such severity, proved to be a 
very firm, yet very mild master. 

—_————_+or—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
CHAPTER XII.—ConcLusion,. 

A few days previous to the second anniver- 
sary at the seminary, as Bel stood sorting mu- 
sic, and picturing to herself the nervous fussi- 
ness of the graduating class, Mr. Hesser came 
in with a stranger, whom he introduced as the 
father of her friend Kate. 

After a long conversation, and Mr. Stanley 
had taken his departure, Bel stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, quite lost in astonishment at 
the sudden turn of affairs; questioning whether 
she was fully awake; whether it could be possi- 
ble that she had promised to go to Florida with 
Kate, to share her home, and have her long 
cherished hope of becoming a teacher fulfilled 
in the very pleasantest manner, 

Mrs. Stanley’s health was failing, and she 
was unwilling to be separated from her only 
daughter another year. Still she felt the neces- 
sity of some arrangement that should prevent 
study being altogether laid aside. Three fami- 
lies, residing within a short distance of Mr. 
Stanley’s, formed with his own a pleasant little 
neighborhood. Among them were five girls, 
from thirteen to fifteen, for whom home instruc- 
tion was necessarily provided, and who, just at 
this juncture, were seeking a teacher. 

So Mr. Stanley had been commissioned to 
bring some one back with him, when he re 
turned with Kate, it being understood that the 
prospective governess should be a young per- 
son, who could be a companion for that young 
lady, and have a home with the Stanley family. 

Mr. Stanley would not leave for Florida until 
the early part of October, and meantime, Bel 
was to remain with her aunt. Kate was so run- 
ning over with extravagant delight, that Bel 
threatened to “put on schoolma’am”’ at once, 
and take her in hand. 

“It’s all very fine for you to have a good time 
over it, Kate,” remarked Miss Spriggins, regret- 
fully; “but you don’t seem to think you’re tak- 
ing my child from me; and what shall I have 
to console me?” 

“Won't orange flowers, aunty?” asked Bel, 
archly. 

The color mounted to Miss Spriggins’ face, 
while Kate, clapping her hands as a sudden 
conviction rushed over her, exclaimed, ‘‘Good! 
Did I ever!’ 

“No,” replied Miss Spriggins, “I don’t believe 
you ever did. They say there’s"no fool like an 
old fool’; now you know it.” 

“O, aunty!” returned Bel, leaning over to 
kiss her, “if the best woman in the world 
shouldn’t marry one of the best men, I’d like to 
know the reason.” 

“Hear, sir!” said Kate, with a significant slur 
of pronunciation in her adroit applause that 
made Miss Spriggins laugh, in spite of her em- 
barrdssment. “So, yously Bel,” she continued, 
“this is why you were so easily won to our 
Southern home. You knew your aunty would 
not ‘pine away and die’ without you. Now I 
just think what'll be splendid—go to Florida 
with us for a wedding trip, Miss Spriggins; 1 
shall want to see how you'll behave, awfully.” 

“We can hardly alter our plans, even for such 
a weighty reason as that,” laughed Miss Sprig- 





gins. “We are going East—shall take Bel with 
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us; and expect to mect your father and your. | 
self in St. Louis, the first of October.” 

Bel’s eyes sparkled at the thon of titis-| 
pleasure, while Knute slhirugged her shoulders. 

“What an unbounded metey to be thankfal | 
for,” said she to Bel; when they were alone; | 
“that your aunt is to change her name! I won| 
der Spriggins hasn’t been the death of her be- | 
fore now.”’ 

Having survived the name of Spriggins:two | 
months longer, a day came in the last of Au-| 
gust, on which it was quietly laid asidein thre | 
old German church, where Bel had taken her | 
first organ lessons; and the same evening the 
trio. started on what Mr. Hesser styled their 
“family excursion.” 

“Won’t the Queen of Sheba think it’s nigh on 
to millennium now, I wonder?” said Farmer | 
Lewis to himself, as he drove home from the | 
post office, one lovely September morning. ‘To 
think I should happen in when that gentleman | 
was askin’ the postmaster where I lived, and | 
that that little Bel ’s down here to Nahant, and 
they comin’ to see us to-morrer. I'll be but- | 
tered if ’taint most ’# good ’s a play—sccin’ ’s | 
I never saw one, and haint no notion what ’s | 
like.”’ 

If Mrs. Lewis failed to see any dawning mil- | 
lennial glory in her husband’s announcement, | 
she was yet so delighted that she hatdly knew | 
how to give expression to her pleasure, She! 
could only work it out by busy preparation for 
her expected guests; taking up Bel’s photo- 
graph now and then, and wondering how she’d 
altered, as she reviewed mentally the occur- 
rences of the few hours on that snowy night, 
nine years before, that had nevertheless so in- 
terested her in the fate of the little, pitiful-look- 
ing child she had warmed and comforted. 

Though she would hardly have identified her 
with the tall, mature girl that met her gaze at 
last, the warmth with which her motherly em- 
brace was returned, assured her that her long 
cherished interest had not been wasted. 

At the urgent request of the farmer and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Ilesser left Bel for a week, 
while they went farther toward the East to visit 
some old friends. Bel, of course, visited all the | 
families who had been interested in Godfrey, | 
and in She received Mr. | 
Bard’s regrets over the result of his assi:med | 
guardianship, and took tea at the odd, dupli- 
cated house Godfrey had long ago told her of. 
The old couple were dead, but Mr. Gabricl had 
found a wife, while “Linnet,” now nearly fonr- 
teen, still shared his fatherly love with her little 
cousins. She was delighted to talk of Godfrey, | 
whom she had never forgotten, and showed Bel 
a variety of ingenious toys he had made; while 
Mr. Metz shook his head over them, and re- 
gretted that the boy's want of application had | 
become an established habit. 

“That’s jest what takes me,” returned Mr. 
Lewis. “Fact is, he started wrong. THe begun 
a runnin’ away from his place, and he’s kep’ on 
ever sence. Buttered, ifT aint mad every time 
I think I helped him. Td jest like to pick him 
up and set him down squat ’fore his aunt’s | 
door, and say, ‘Now begin agin!” 

“TTe’s rather old for that, ’m_ thinking,” re- 
plied Mr. Metz, laughing heartily, as they all 
did, at the farmer’s evident disapprobation of 
himself. 

“Yes, too late now, I s’pose,” sighed Mr. 
Lewis. “Likely we'll never hear of him agin— 
he don’t write to nobody no more.” 

The pleasant visiting came to an end at 
length, an it wanted but two wecks of October, 
when the travellers started westward again. 

On the last day of their journey, when passing 
through the ‘American Bottom,’ some accident 
happened to the engine, which made a delay of 
two or three hours imperative. As is usual in 
such cases, the detention occurred in just the 
lonesomest and forlornest part of the road, 

Expecting to be in St. Louis before eleven 
o'clock, Mr. Hesser had gone without breakfast, 
and in a fit of hunger, started off to see if the 
prospect was any more encouraging farther 
down the track. He spied at last a narrow, 
beaten pathway across the fields, and following 
it, reached a small log shanty of but one room, 
within the open door-way of which, sat a man, 








her own history. 








took a pipe from among the hairy_thieket, and“ 
answered: pleasantly — 

“This hotel is. not in running order, yet, sir. 
However, I’ll share with a neighbor. Come in 
and’sit down.” 

Surprised at the tone and language, Mr, Hes- 
ser, with what is. poptlarly decricil:as\“‘Yankee 
cnriosite,” — albeit; hé wis a Go¥man, — com- 
menced a conversation adroitly leading:to infor. 
mation concerning his host's anfteceiletits. 
his astonishment, he soon discovered that he 
was talking to Bel’s former friend; Godffey, 
whom he mentally characterized “the same old 
sixpence,” as their chat continued. 

The contents of Godfrey’s larder proved to be 
only a tolerable supply of corn bread and milk; 
and he remarked, as Mr. Hesser averred his lik- 
ing for both, “They say you must ‘eat your brown 
bread first,’ but I’m likely to eat it all along.” 

“T should judge a man of your probable abil- 
ity might have reached the white bread, and his 
cake, too, by this time,” returned Mr. Hesser. 

“Ability! What good is it? It’s all we 
The biggest ninnies get the top strawbef¥its,” 
replied Godfrey. 

“IT suppose it depends upon how the: ability is 
used; ’twon’t do much without persistence.” 

“Persistence! why, I’ve persisted in. lots of 
things; and Godfrey’s tone indicated that‘ he: 
thought himself quite worn out with application. 

Mr. Iesser laughed, as he asked if he was in- 
tending to farm. 

“Pah! on this black pudding soil?” said God- 
frey. “No; I’m staying here witha friqpd wlio 
was out on the Pacific Road with me onde. The 
place belongs to him. I’m going up to Michi- 
gan—mean to take a turn at rafting another 
season. It'll be jolly sort of living, I think,’ 

Mr. Ilesser left the cabin without revealing 
himself, concluding it would probably be more 
mortifying than salutary to his entertainer; and 
this was the last Bel heard of the vacillating boy. 

“[ hope you'll remember your promise to 
try and come out here another winter,” Bel 
wrote to her aunt, a year after, “if only to see 
how pleasantly we live. Mr. Stanley has built 
a tiny chapel on his grounds; and, as he has a 
small organ, Kate says you can consider me 
‘made.’ How fortunate it was my left hand 
that was hurt! I can get along very well, now, 
with slow music, and I play for our Sunday ser- 
vice, and practice every day. Kate has only 
rausic and German. ‘To be sure, my other girls 
are fast growing up, and I sometimes wonder 
what I shall do when they no longer need me; 
but I recall Mr. Hesser’s favorite proverb,—he’ll 
say it to you in German,—‘God has His plan for 
every man,’ and think He’ll unfold it just as fast 
as is needful; sol try to work in its indicated 
line.” 

—_+o——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 

A glowing, southern-like summer's day was 
that on which our story commences, in the time 
of our colonial difficulties. In the pleasant par- 
lor of a country parsonage sat the minister’s 
pretty daughter and a young farmer, 

Ruth was a lovable girl, and Harry, Masters 
was one of the most respected young farmers 
in town. The two had been schoolmates, and 
were now something more than friends, 

Ruth was scarcely more than a child, not 
having quite reached the age of sixteen, but 
she was much older than her years, having, been 
the confidant and companion of her. mother 
ever since she was old enough to know what 
friendship meant. Harry was nearer twenty, 
and a very fine, manly looking fellow, 

“Whoever he is,” said Harry, pursuing the 
conversation, “your father talked very kindly 
to him. If he is a spy among the red-coats, all 
I can say is, he found his match yesterday. I 
could see that he was angry, but controlled 
himself. I think he is a British officer.” 

Ruth gave alittle cry, and partly lifted her- 
self from the lounge, for she was an invalid. 
In her imagination the name of red-coat was 
synonymous with all horrible things, for it was 
connected with pillage and bloodshed. 

“Do you really think that?’ she exclaimed, 
“and he so gentlemanly and handsome?” 





cleaning a gun. 

The man was dressed in a half farmer, half 
sportsman style, wearing a hunting shirt, with 
belt and shot pouch, above blue overalls; while 
the old straw hat on his head had the brim cut 
caway in front till it left a small visor. only, 
though behind it stretched out its full width, 
forming a protecting cape for his neck. 

His face was nearly covered with an untrained 
growth of yellow beard, of varying degrecs of 
shade and tint, from out of the midst of which 
‘~proeeeded a slight wreath of smoke. As Mr. 
Hesser stopped at the broken door-step, and 
asked if he could buy something to eat, the man 


“Tdon’t care how gentlemanly he may be,” 
said Harry, bluntly. “If he is a red-coat, and 
| comes here to put the yoke on us, I'll settle mat- 
| ters with him without many courtcoys: words.” 

“You men are always fighting,” laughingly 
replicd Rath. 

Ilarry smiled, and turning towards the study, 
said, “I’m going to sce the dominie.” 

“Ah,” thought Ruth, “he heard somebody 
coming.” She, as well as he, knew the firm step 
that now approached, 

She snatched a book from the table, for some- 
thing in the man, she could not tell what, con- 





mirinely on the pretty ciflisk form: i 
1 “ME ‘Crampton, good-evening;”” 4 Rethi 
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There was a momentary dallyfagéwith* the 
roses at the door, a thrnst- of ‘gloved. fingers. 
through perfumed locks, a caressing. tough. of 
moustache and beard, and there stood, stdop- 
ing a little under the low doorway,.a tall; com- 
manding figure, whose dark eyes. wee bent ad- 


but: sémething in his manner prevented her 
meivine him her hand. Slice could not-have 
fold What it was. 
“My dear Miss Ruth’—and the mam. stood 
with. that quiet reverence and. air of perfect 
breeding that marks a distinguished manner— 
“T hope you are better to-day. How is that un- 
fortunate ankle?” 
“Almost well,” was the reply. 
“Really, one might wish you never to be bet- 
ter, and never to be worse. Indisposition is be- 
coming to you.” 
Ruth knew better than to be pleased with 
this flattery, young as she was. He did not ask 
for her father or mother, but took a chair and 
drew it near her. 
They talked over the incidents of the day, of 
the rumor that the British were meditating an 
attack upon certain towns. 
“Do you never feel afraid in this lonely house ?’ 
he asked. 
“Never. Why should 3?” 
“T hardly know why, unless it is because you 
are young and gentle, and, you must-permit me 
to add, beautiful. Your. feet- should sink in 
yielding carpets, you should repos¢'on couches 
of satin. Were you my beloved sister, servants 
should wait for your lightest bidding. Ah, if it 
were my lot to place you in such. ® home!” 
“[ have no wish to leave: my: home, or the 
place where I was born,” said Rath, after a mo- 
ment of silence, for surprise prevented her from 
speaking. 
In a low voice he continued: “Excuse me for 
saying that, 1 am not what I,seem. I have 
rank and wealth, and the greatest happiness on 
earth to me would be to place at your command 
my home across the water. It is a home of 
splendor, far more beautiful than I can pictare.” 
The man’s manner, quite as much as his 
words, made Ruth feel that this was not intend- 
ed as an honorable proposal. She was but a 
child, and was totally unprepared for such an 
avowal. But her heart was womanly, and she 
possessed unusual maturity of thought, with a 
dignity that would have become a woman of 
twice her years. She drew herself up with 
heightened color, and her cyes blazed as she 
said ,— . 
“What reasons have I ever given you to think 
that I, the daughter of a minister of God, am 
capable of such an act as you suggest? I be- 
lieve now, yes, I know, you are capable of any- 
thing, even to play the spy among this little 
handful of people; you, rich, titled, perhaps, 
and an Englishman—for shame!” 
The man had not expected to find such a re- 
buff from one so young. In his eyes Ruth had 
heen only a simple village girl, fond of flattery 
and longing for a larger sphere, who would be 
pleased with the prospect of position and splen- 
dor. It may be safely said that he had never 
before felt so surprised and humiliated, His 
pride was wounded, and her tone, more than 
her words, had shamed him into a view of the 
vileness of his intentions. 
’ But he had art enough to seem undisturbed. 
“You charm me, child,” he said, “and my too 
fervent admiration has led me to presume. 
Pray forgive. If I have erred, it has been from 
a momentary 2nd thoughtless impylse. Let us 
part friends, for I leave town, to-morrow.’” 
But Ruth’s gentle dignity had suffered too 
rude a repulse to allow even this. She would 
not accept his friendship, and he went away fu- 
rious with rage. 
The Sabbath came, cloudless and beautiful. 
The skies were never softer, the clouds never 
more fleecy and delicate. 
From Parson Airly’s, house to the old white 
church upon the hill, the distance was nearly a 
mile. Everybody in Wellfleet went to church, 
except.the lame and the sick. Even the lazy 
hardly dared to profane the holy hours by stay- 
ing at home. ; 
The excitement of her interview with the 
stranger on the previous evening liad not tend- 
ed towards Ruth’s recovery, and her ankle, 
which had been severely strained, pained her so 
much that she remained at home with old Pomp, 


ter’s family for many years. 

She had been drawn to the sunny window, 
framed and partly shaded by vines, and busicd 
herself with a book, watching, between her read- 
ing to sce the vehicles go by, filled with well 
dressed familics, and those of the flock who had 
no equipage passed on, each one with a kindly 
nod and smite for her. 


a colored servant, who had lived in the minis- | 
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“T think the houses must be pretty well emp- 
tied'to-day,” said Ruth,.as Pomp came in to see 
that all was right. t 

“Yas, miss, guess dey be,” returned the ne 
gro, with agrin. “Full church to-day, for sar. 
tin.” 

Pomp went out, and Rath missed him, some. 
how, it was so still. Inall her life she dia Not 
remember a time of such complete silence, Why 
did italmost frighten her? She was not wont 
to be timid. 

She heard the sound of coming wheels, and 
looking up, languidly, saw, in the distance, a 
glittering equipage driving rapidly towards the 
house. It was asplendid carriage, and as the 
sun smote its silver mountings, great rays 
flashed from it. 

“fT wonder whose it is?” thought Ruth, 
“There was never anything like it here before, 
I wonder if they are going to the church?” 
Then the sound of the wheels ceased, and 
Pomp sprang into the room, his face gray with 
fright. 

“It’s dem British offencers; I see dar red 
coats,”’ he shriecked. 

“What do you mean, Pomp? Ge bring me 
the gun,” she added. 

*O, miss, I’s locked de door, an’ de gun’s on 
de rack, an’ I dasen’t go for it. ”’Deed, don’t ask 
me, Miss Ruth. I’s an old nigger, and isn't 
wuth much;” and he cowered at her feet. 

“T should think so,” said Ruth, half laugh- 
ing at his look of distress. Then she tried to 
stand up, but the foot gave way, and she fell 
back helpless, for an apprehension had, for the 
first time, fallen upon her heart. Suppose it 
should be Mr, Crompton! 

“O Lord, mussiful Creator, preserve us!” 
cricd Pomp, as a crash was heard. 

The next moment the door was thrown open, 
and Mr. Crompton stood there with a look of 
gratified malice on his face. 

The poor girl knew that her doom was sealed, 
She saw he was dressed in the uniform of a 
British officer. The worst she had thought of 
him was not bad enough. 

“You repulsed me yesterday, Miss Ruth,” he 
said, hurriedly, “but I think you will be the sup- 
pliant this time;” and taking the fainting girl 
in his arms, he kicked the poor black, who hell 
him by the knees, sending him headlong, ani 
dashing swiftly from the house, sprang into th3 
carriage, The horses were put to their utmosi 
speed, the dust flew in the road, the silver 
mounting gleamed, and the metal cockade in 
the driver’s hat shone like a star. 

Meantime poor Pomp, bruised and bleeding, 
came slowly to his senses, and sat there, sob- 
bing, in utter bewilderment. 


44> 
+o 


AN UNKIND WORD, 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas that it should be so! 

The petulant speech, the careless tongue, 

Have wrought moggevil and done more wrong, 
Have brought to The world more woe 

Than all the armies, age to age, 

Record on history’s blood-stained page. 
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DRIVEN TO CONFESSION. 


Bad as human nature can be, the bosom of 
man was never made, as Danicl Webster well 
said, to be the residence of such a guilty secret 
as aconcealed capital crime. The following is 
another thrilling witness, among the thousands, 
to the power of conscience—forcing a criminal 
to justice on no testimony but his own: 

Two men applied for work in the machine 
shop of Mr. F. Schultze, in Memphis, and were 
not only employed, but>also furnished with 
board and lodgings in the house of their em- 
ployer. 

This arrangement producing speedy familiar 
ity, the men presently became confidential with 
the master mechanic, and, amongst other scraps 
of personal adventure, told him that, previous 
to secking places in Memphis, they had been 
work getting out timber in Arkansas, for 4 
strange personage named Schwarz. The latte, 
they said, had related to them a horrible sto:y 
of a murder which he had committed in Low 
ville, Ky., three years ago, giving every detail 0. 
the frightful crime, and alleging that his victi@ 
was the proprictor of a foundry in which he was 
working at the time. 

The fatal blow was strack in secret; not th 
slightest cireamstance pointed to the perpettat 
or, and he, (Scharwz.) after three wholt years of 
immunity from even the faintest suspicion, 
might, if he chose, carry the dread secret to lis 
grave with him. But remorse was at work it 
his soul; he was hatnted by spectres, in the 
broad day as in the darkness of night, aml 
he toll the story to them(his wprkmen) to © 
cape the madness a longer concealment must 

bring. 
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enrious story, and finally concluded that the! it, and began to verge towards clear round. | out of hel, and NRE their i alle 
| Osear gave a scream of exultation when she | 


Immberman had been imposing upon the credu- 
fity of his two helpers. Even the latter, upon | 
nearing this possibility of the case, were almost 
ready to believe that they had been deceived. 

One ‘day, however, whi'e at work in the ina- 
chine shop, they were amazed to see Schwarz 
himself Walk in and ask for work. As quickly 
as possible, they gave him to understand that 
his conféssion had been divulged by them to | 
their employer, and that it would be imprudent | 
fer him to remain in Memphis. 

His answer, very deliberately given, was, “T | 
ave been running away long cnough, and shall | 
never do so again. 
[want to be rid of it. Ican neither rest by day, 
nor sleep Dy nizht, and am determined to give 
myselfup to the law. You two have heard my 
confession, and must arrest me.” 

The men recoiled from the proposition, and, | 
no longer doubtful of his guilt, again implored | 
him to fly. 

He ‘refused, as before, in the most resolute | 
manner; and so fairly begged them to heed his | 
request, that they finally accompanied him to | 
the police station on Adams Street. 

There the unhappy Schwarz presented himself 
as under civilian arrest for the murder of three 
years before. At last accounts, Schwarz was 
awaiting the requisition of the Governor of 

ntucky, to be carried back to the scene of his 
crime. 


4 
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For the Companion. 
A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


Billy Garfield and Oscar Nutt went out one 
day in early spring, to gather cranberries. 

You must know that considerable quantities 
of this excellent little fruit are of necessity left, 
after the regular fall picking, hidden in the 
grass andvines. They are not seen till thie flow- 
ing of the meadows in winter floats them up, 
and beats down the stems and sward. In April, 
persons may gather the frost-bitten treasures in 
sufficient quantities to pay well for the gleaning. 
Their cokl, wet seasoning makes them milder to 
the taste. 

The place selected by Oscar and Billy for 
their picking was a broad, level marsh. The 
boys were the first on the ground after the draw- 
ing off of the water from the marsh, and were 
well paid for their promptness. So abundant 
lay the fruit on the grass that, by noon, they 
wore able to fill two pretty large baskets. 

They had brought a lunch with them, think- 
ing to be‘out allday. Now they resolved, after 
they had eaten it, to treat their good luck with 
an hour or two’s: ramble in the woods. So the 
two boys hid their berries in a safe place, and 
started. They took a blind half-path that led to 
some wild rocks where partridges drummed and 
strutted. This path ran also by several close 
thickets growing around evergreen patclies of 
swamp, With Mttle pools in them that never froze 
in the coldest weather. 

Just opposite one of these the boys suddenly 
stopped and listened. 

“What’s that?” said Billy, speaking a little 
above a whisper. 

A crackling sound in the bushes hed arrested 
their attention. In a minute, they heard it 
again. It could not be a stray cow or sheep. 
It could not be a squirrel, or a partridge, or a 
fox, or a rabbit, or a inole. 

Osear approaclied the thicket very cautiously, 
followed by Billy. 

They looked, they listened, and they tiptoed, 
eager for the thing to move again, so that they 
could see it. They did not have to wait long, 
for, with a great flap, crash and flummux, an 
enormous bird tore through the bushes, and 
made a furious attempt to fly away. The boys 
started back at first, but: Oscar soon saw what 
the creature was, and darted after it, shouting, 
“A wild goose! It’s a wild goose!” 

True enouzh, it was a wild goose. Some 
hunter probably had wounded it in its overland 
flight northward, and obliged it to take to the 
woods. 

Away went the wild creature through the 
trees, half flying and half running, and at a rate 
that taxed‘all Oscar’s powers of speed, and left 
Billy quite in the rear. 

Oscar was a fine, athletic fellow, full of life, 
and in-sport like this, his enthusiasm never 
Stopped much short of a determination to “win 
ordie.” Billy was a slower lad, but he soon 
warmed up to his work. 

For some distance, the chase held the woods. 
Half-a-dozen stampeding cattle could hardly have 
Created more commotion amon: the brushwood. 
The shonts of the clatéed boys, and the mingling 
“Quork,; quork!’ of the terrified yroose,. about 


equalled in noise an old-fashioned Ehgtish ficld- 


followin) with hownils aid:the view-hold, 


| by bow, 


; scrub, 


| 
Her long wings worked so well that two or three 


| wholly from the ground, ind Billy continued the 


}and the chase was transferred from land to 


beat out of the woods into the open meadow. 
He thought they were “sure of her now.” 

Ile did not mean to stop for politeness, but the 
old forest Would’ not Iet him go without a good- 
Jtist as he was fetching a tremendous 
leap “inito the open space, his foot caught in a | 
Over he went, rolling a full rod, with | 
his Tegs and arms sticking all the ways of the | 
compass, 

“Catch her /” he yelled, with an emphasis that 
| did not permit Billy to laugh, though he could 
‘have done ft with‘a good will. Tle only threw | 





Life is a burden to me, and | his lead’ back, opened his mouth wide, and did | ceived a’sedldiny for their hunting exploit, and, 


| his best. 
But the meadow favored the goose. She} | 
seemed likely to prove more than Billy's match. 


times he believed the ¢reature was ac! ually going 
to rise and take'hér old, acrial road to Canada. 
She was, howevér,-too much crippled to Keep 


chase with incredsiug’ pluck. 

Whisk! Somethiag shot by him. Oscar had 
found his feet again, ahd now outran his shorter 
companion at a! ‘potindius pace. His rod’s prac- 
tice in rolling had ratherimproved his running. 
Then followed ® liot: pull of a quarter of a mile 
over the méadow. 

At léngth, Osear began to gain. Sceing this, 
he grew “realy ‘fierce with excitement. The 
goose twas now heading towards the dam at the 
lower‘end of the meadow. She was flapping, 
and floundering, and ‘‘quorking” along, as if 
laboring hainst failing strength. 

There was deep water near the aam, stock- 
aded with black snags, and in places concealed 
by treacherous roots, and the drifted riff-raff of 
the late flowage. _ F 
The boys strained every nerve, hoping to over- 
haul their game before it couid reach this un- 
eanny holé. But the goose had probably seen 
the water, and determined to spend her last 
struggle to reach it. She suddenly yeered 
towards the channel at the centre of the swale, 
a little higher up, and before her pursuers could 
lay hands on her, tumbled into the stream at 
the point where it began to widen. Osear, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, jumped after her, 


water. 

Just here, his attention was suddenly diverted 
by a terrible cry from Billy, and the last he saw 
of the goose, she was flouncing through the 
water with feet and wings, towards the conceal- 
ing roots and snags of the black pool. 

“Help me! Help me! I’m drowning!” were 
the words that so summarily ended the wild- 
goose chase. 

Poor Billy! He knew as little about swim- 
ming as he did about flying. Seeing Oscar and 
the goose turn themselves so suddenly into 
fishes, he liad ‘tried to follow them by crossing 
the stream on the trunk of a dead tree. It was 
slippery with the recent slime of the pond. A 
trained rope-dancer would have been sorely puz- 
zled to keep the top of it. But Billy, by this 
time, was every whit as wild as the goose, and 
actually got half way over, before he discovered 
what a fool he was to attemptit. Ina twinkling, 
he slid off into the water, and sunk like a crow- 
bar, howling. pitcously as he went down. 

Osciir swam back, and caught him by his hair; 
but Billy clinched him so desperately about the 
neck that both would have gone to the bottom 
if Oscar had not wrenched himself away. 

The poor fellow sank again. Oscar balanced 
himself, to. seize him when he rose:the second 
time, and then Billy was so far gone as to be 
nearly passive. Clutching him with one hand 
by the hair, .as before, his brave friend, with .a 
violent effort, whirled both himself and his bur- 
den over in.the water, and swam on his back.to 
the bank, holding Billy’s head firmly on his 
breast. 

He had heard that this was the easiest way to 
land a drowning person, and it was well he had 
the thought and skill to try it; and fortunate, 
too,.that he was no farther from shore, for he 
was now so nearly exhausted by his long run, 
and his exertions in the water, that he could not 
have swum another yard. 

Had Billy been utterly helpless, he must have 
dicd before Oscar'conld do any more for him; 
but heavas‘only half’ drowned, and, once on the 
bank, he soon begah to gulp, and splutter, and 
snecze, to clear himself of the dirty water he had 
taken jn. 


cred with clean grass. 


and Billy Garfield 'then-and ' there. 


In afew minutes, they were able to'crawl out 
of the mad} where they had lain, to a place cov- 


Never werd ‘two: excited boys more suddenly 
and ‘completely soberdd ‘than were Oscar Nutt 
The slough 


till they felt as insipid as a dropsical potato. 
The one who was a hero didn’t know it, and 
cared less than he Knew. 

As for Billy, he! began: to think, in a vague 
way, as he satiand dried himself in the sun, that 
it would be a fine thing if he could learn how to 
swim; amd as for Oscar, he bean to think, in a 
vague way,,as he, too, sat and dried himself in 
the sun, that he shonldn’t have lost the goose if 
Billy had learned how to swim before. 

When the two had:sufficiently recovered their 
breath and strength to zo and find their cran- 
berry baskets, they started for home. Both re- 


taking it from first to last, Billy,and. Osear had 
good reason to remember their wild-goose chase 
across “Washaquag Swale.” WALEs. 
—_— > 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 
O waving, moaning autumn trees, 
Say wherefore do ye sigh? 
Ye weave yourselves such roy] robes 
It must be sweet to die, 


Clad in more lavish formeousness 
Thaii drapes the western sky. 


O waving, moaning autumn trees, 

’Tis meet that ye should sigh, 
While lovelier things than autumn leaves 

Do fade, arid droop, ‘and dic, 
Yet change your dirge-notes to a psalm,— 

They bloom again on high! 

Rural New- Yorker. 
—_———~or—_—___— 
For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


About the year 1212, there dwelt, amid the 
charming landscape of Cloye, in Vendome, on 
the river Loire, a shepherd’s boy named Stephen. 
IIe possessed an active imagination, and de- 
lighted in the tales of the palmers and the songs 
of the tronbadours. He had a restless disposi- 
tion, and aspired to see foreizn lands. 
About'one hundred years before his birth, the 
Christian princes of Europe had captured Jeru- 
salem. The Crusade that ended in this con- 
qnest had raised the victors to the very summit 
of fame. In palace and cottage stories were told 
of the midnight marclh‘of the palmers from Em- 
maus to the hills overlooking the Holy City, and 
how their hearts burnt within them by the way; 
how the sudden morning lighted up the brow of 
Olivet, and Jerusalem lay before them, pinna- 
cled in the rising sun; how the great army fell 
prostrate at the sight, and kissed the earth; how 
Godfrey, and Baldwin, and Robert, and Rai- 
mond shattered the army of the infidelsy and 
scaled the sacred walls, and broke through the 
sacred gates; how, on that day of glory, Urban 
filled the papal throne, while Henry reigned in 
Germany, Philip in France, Rufus in England, 
and “over all reigned the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be honor, thanksgiving and praise for- 
ever.” 

About the time of the birth of Stephen, of 
Cloye, Rithard..the,Lion-Hearted returned from 
Palestine .to England, His romantic. exploits 


the walls of Jerusalem, and sing atithems of 
thanksgiving at the Saviour’s tomb. 

Stepheu, of Cloye, told his boy companions 
his dream, and asked them if they were willing 
to take the eross as the emblem of their mission, 
and to, go with him, and fight beyond. the sea. 
Elated beyond, measure at the thought of en- 
gaging in so wonderful an enterprise, they 
promised to fullow him whithersoever he should 
lead. 

The infatuated Jad then left his flocks, and at 
olce coninienced to preach a Crusade to the 
childyen. 

He announced himself as a prophet, commis- 
signed by Heaven ta recover the Holy Sepulchre. 

What was more remarkable. than his absurd 
dreamings, the children flocked around him 
wherever he went, and he pictured his mission, 
and the glory that. would attend it, with suclr 
eloquence and power, that he drew after him all 
who listened to his voice. 

He was followed at first by a small band. of 
little ones, who prayed, continually, “Lord Je 
sus, restore thy cross to us,” 

The number inereased to hundreds, then to 
thousands, then, when a multitude of boy 
preachers had carried the delusion into the old 
cities of France, to tens of thousands. 

When Isabella, queen dowager of England, 
was returning, at this time, to her home in An- 
ygouleme, in France, she found gatherings of 
children at the doors of the principal churches 
along the way Whren she asked these children 
the cause of their assembling, they answered, 
with downeast looks, ‘“Solyma lies in ruins.” 

The delusion. exerted so powerful an influence 
on the youth of France, that a great number of 
parents were unable to control their children, 
“No bolts, no bars,” says a historian of the 
young. enthusiasts, “‘no fear of fathers, no love 
of mothers, could hold them back.” Girls as 
well as boys ran away from their homes, and 
swelled the procession that followed Stephen, 
of Cloye, Whole villages were depopulated of 
children. 

Both the church and the government of 
France were divided in opinion in respect to 
this remarkable movement. The more intelli- 
gent prelates discountenanced the young enthu- 
siasts, while the laity held that God, through 
the agency of “babes and sucklings,’’ was about 
to display His power in a signal manner on 
earth. 

The king, Philip Augustus, 2 man of. pru- 
dence and sagacity, being uncertain as to what 
course, he ought to pursue, called. for the opin- 
ions of the master of the high school at Paris. 
This learned man was convineed that Stephen, 
of Cloye, was nothing but a dreamy, imagina- 
tive boy, and. that the whole movement was a 
delusion. Philip, therefore, ordered the young 
enthusiasts to return te their homes. But only 
a part of the boys obeyed the royal order. 

Stephen pretended to work miracles, and they 
regarded: him as inspired, and believed his 





were thensaigd/ form any years afterwards, the 
favorite theme of every.Catholic land. It was 
told how,liethad capturcd:the island of Cyprus; 
how he-Wwas jmattied ;fliere in flower time; liow 
he had fought with noble Saladin at Aere and 
Jaffa; how hieshad refused to look.upon Jerusa- 
lem, as it lay beneath him, gleaming in the sun, 
saying that he could not behold acity that he 
was unable to conquer. 

Stephen, of Cloye, had been told these stories, 
and he dreamed of them by day and by night 
among the flocks on his own native hills. He 
longed for the time when his boyhood should 
pass away, and he would be able to join the 
palmers in some new crusade. 

In the year 1187, the Sultan Saladin conquered 
the city of Jerusalem. It was held by the infi- 
dels for. many years, during which Europe fre- 
quently was agitated by plans and preparations 
for new Crusades. 

One night the boy Stephen dreamed a remark- 
able dream. There came to him a pilgrim with 
a sorrowful face, and with garments tattered 
and torn. Stephén’s heart was touched with 
pity‘at the sight, and he asked the stranger what 
he shoitld do to relieve his distress. 

“Thow! must preach a Crusade to the young. 
Providence’ has allotted that the children shall 
recover the sepulchre of the Lord.” 

The boy Stephen afterwards said that he 
thought the pilgtim was the Saviour. He awoke, 
his soul filled with joy? 

He dreamied airain, a day-dream. He fancied 
that‘ lic had’ unrolled the banner of the cross, 


every Chfistian land; that he went marching at 
their head, over the sunny provinces of France, 
down’ to'the gates of the sca; that a great ficet, 
‘wating’ its banners and’ gorifandns, bore ‘them 








Tle@oose wasicvidently getting: too ‘much of 





of “Washaqnaz' Swale” had rinsed all the fan 





words to be a higher authority than the king’s. 
So fully were they given over to his influence, 
that they held the very threads of his garments 
as sacred. : 

This hero worship excited the young proph- 
et’s vanity. He rode in a chariot decorated with 
flags, and attended by a numerous guard. The 
boy preachers told their followers, that, when 
they should reach the coast, the sea would re- 
tire, and-they would be able to pass over to Pal- 
estine, dry sod. With this expectation, they 
marched at last towards the Mediterranean, and 
came to the great commercial city of Marseilles. 

But the Mediterranean did not retire before 
them.. The great harbor of Marseilles was cov- 
ered with vessels, and the leaders of the expedi- 
tion begun to look about for seamen to take the 
youthful army: across the sea. They found two 
ship owners, at last, who professed to be very 
pious, and who agreed to take them, free of 
charge, to Syria. 

The ships were soon ready, and, one by one;. 
they left behind the bright spires and dark tow- 
ers of the old commercial city. The weather 
was fair, the wind favorable, and the hearts of 
the boys delighted alike in the novelty of the 
enterprise, and ‘in the beauty of the sky, the air” 
and the sea. 

One day the sky was overcast. The wind 
arose. The ves’cls were crowded, and when 
night settled upon the deep, the boys begun to- 
be afraid.. The wind increased in power, until: 
it became a gtile, and a part of the flect was 
! driven on the rocks, near Sardinia, and went’ 


| 
| 





and had gathered to his'standard the children of | @0wn, and all on board perished. 


The remaining’ vessels directed their conrse;. 
not ‘to Syria, but to Egypt, Here the young 
|} erusaders discovered that they had been be- 
| tr ived into the hands of slave traders, and that 


Jaway;’that “they ené:imped’ on ‘the moonlit} the ship owners were bad men, who had de~ 
iplains of Syria among the roses; that they scaled © ecived them ‘by the appearance of picty,,to sell 
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them as slaves. They all were sold to the 
Egyptians and Persians, the greater part of 
them to the people of Alexandria and-Bugia. 
Four hundred monks were bought by the caliph 
of Bagdad, and nearly a thousand boys by the 
governor of Alexandria. 

Such was the fate of the French pilgrim boys. 
This, however, was not the end of the Crusade 
of the children. 

When the boys of Burgundy and Germany 
heard of the movement in France, they, too, 
were ambitious to engage in the struggle for 
the Saviour’s cross and tomb. A boy, ten years 
of age, named Nicholas, who lived in the vicin- 
ity of Cologne, begun to preach a Crusade to the 
German children, with the same wonderful re- 
sults that had attended the preaching of Ste- | 
phen, of Cloye. 

This army of children passed through the cit- 
ies of Germany with banners, and music, and 





singing, crossed the Alps, where many of them 
were killed and eaten by wild beasts, descended | 
to the plains of Lombardy, where they were | 
plundered by fierce robbers, and made their way 

towards the Mediterranean, in the direction of | 
Genoa, They, too, expected the great sea to di- | 
vide and open to them a passage. | 

They arrived at Genoa, late in the summer of | 
1212. When they ascended the heights near the | 
beautiful city, and saw the Mediterranean out- | 
stretching before them, they thought that their 
undertaking was nearly accomplished, and they 
filled the air with shoutings of jubilee. 

But great disappointments followed this hour 
of triumph. The sea did not open, nor would 
the Genoese receive them within the gates. 
Some of them gave up the expedition, and such 
were received and adopted by the Genoese; some 
of them went to Pisa, and others to Rome. 

A small number sailed from Pisa in two ships 
for Syria. After a delightful voyage they ar- 
rived at the romantic island of ‘Cyprus. Here 
they tarried awhile, then directed their course 
towards a port in Syria. The desired land arose 
before them; but a storm suddenly arose, drove 
the vessels back to sea, disabled them, and ma- 
ny of the boys were drowned. The few who 
reached the shore were captured by the Sara- 
cens. 2 

Not one of the fifty thousand children of 
France and Germany, who engaged in this, the 
most remarkable of all crusades, ever beheld 
the Holy City in their youth. 

Nearly all of these children engaged in the 
undertaking in disobedience to their parents. 
Their fate affords a striking illustration of the 
truth of the Scripture: “The eye that mocketh 
at his father, and cdespiseth to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” 

Hezekian BuTTeRworru. 





—-_41$>—_— 
A BLIND SCHOLAR. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” is a 
good maxim for young people to remember. If 
one is resolute to overcome any obstacle, some 
opening is sure to be found. Mr. Prescott, 
though nearly blind, carried on a course of his- 
torical reading, and became one of the first au- 
thors of our country. The following account of | 
a blind young man shows what may be done: 

Mr Lewis B. Carll, the younz man who deliv- 
ered the Latin Salutatory, and carried away the 
second honor at the last Columbia College Com- 
mencement, deserves more than passing com 
ment. 

Mr. Caril was born blind, and has always been 
60. When quite yeung, he entered the institu- 
tion for the education of the blind in New York, 
and graduated after studying there seven years, 
He then determined to take a collegiate course, 
and entered Fairchild’s tnstitution, Flushing, 
L. 1., ant was alierward admitted to Columbia 
Colleze. 

Mr. Caril has labored under many difficulties 
in the pursuit of his studies, not the least of 
which was being guided to an from college. 
IIc was compelled tu hire a boy to do this, and, 
to a poor man, the expense was of no small 
morucut. One entire year he was unable to 
word this, and consequently he was compelled 
to intermit that period in college, which, his 
fricnds clauinn, lost to iim the first honor at the 
recent Coumencement. ‘ 

Aa original method was adopted by Mr. Carll 
in gaining a knowlgdze of his studies. As the 
text-hooks used in college are not prepared for 
the biind, the lesson would be repeated to him, 
and he would, by a system of characters of his 
own, prick it out with a sinall awl on the back 
of a sheet of paper. From one to six dots were 
used in the formation of each letter. Greek 


eharacters were more Cicicult; but Greek, as 
well as all the studies r-quired, were mastered 


by his indomitable perseverance. 





Probably no 


student has graduated for years from Columbia 
College who is so well prepared to teach,—the 
profession which he has adopted. 


WILLIE AND THE APPLE, 


Little Willie stood under an apple tree old— 

The fruit was all shining with crimson and gold, 
Hanging bey se cay bpd how he = or a bite! 
Though he knew if he took one it wouldn’t be right. 


Said he, “I don’t see why my father should say, 
‘Don’t touch the old apple tree, Willie, to-day,’ 
I shouldn’t have thought, now they’re hanging so 





ow, 
When I asked for just one he would answer me ‘No.’ 


“He would never find out if I took but just one, 
And they do look so good, shining out in the sun; 
There are hundreds and hundreds, and he wouldn’t 


miss 
So paltry a little red apple as this.” 


He stretched forth his hand, but a low mourning 
strain 

Came wandering dreamily over his brain ; 

In his bosom a beautiful harp had long laid, 

That the angel of conscience quite frequently played ; 


And he sang, ‘Little Willie, beware, O beware! 
Your father is gone, but your Maker is there; 

How sad you would feel if you heard the Lord say, 
‘This dear little boy stole an apple to-day !’”’ 


Then Willie turned round, and as still as a mouse 
Crept slowly and carefully into the house; 

In his own Jittle chamber he knelt down to pray 
That the Lord would forgive him, and please not to 


say. 
“Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day.” 
— 
LETTERS ABOUT LONDON 


From a Correspondent. 

This morning papa and I rode far out of smo- 
ky London, on purpose to hear a lark sing, if 
haply we might find that wonderful bird. 

We drove through Hyde Park, and after a ride 
of nearly an hour and a half, found ourselves 
on meadow land, with the Thames glistening 
beyond it. Papa said the place was called Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, and such a beautiful view as re- 
paid us for our early rising! Far away could 
be seen the distant villas and farm-houses 
through the goldening mist that the sun threw 
over all the landscape, while everywhere lay 
that carpet of delicious green which makes the 
English country so fairy-like in its aspects. 
Sometimes a great cart lumbered by; now and 
then we saw a fisherman in his boat, or passed 
a dairyman in his newly painted wagon, the 
man dressed in the invariable smock frock of 
the English yeoman. Here we saw other green 


lanes, some as straight as a needle, and others 
winding so gently round by some rustic cottage 
all covered with beautiful roses. 





The breath of the morning seemed full of per- 
fume; one red-cheeked urchin, in his nightzown, 
swinging on a gate, his head a little forest of mat- 
ted white curls, and his face broader than it was 
long, 2 good deal, sprang from his place as we 
stopped, and ran frightened to a wee bit house, 
ealling “Mammy! mammy!” at the top of his 
voice. 

But we went to hear the lark sing, not with 
much faith, certainly, for some of the London- 
ers had told us we should have to go thirty 
miles out of London to see one, and then take 
our chance. That, we expected to do, however. 
Somctimes we stopped to adinire the lovely scen- 
ery, to get out and pick a pretty wiid flower, 
and presently, when we were resting the horse 
by the side of a pleasant meadow, we saw a 
tiny speck rise out of the grass, with a few tame 
notes. Such a little thing, it seemed, and yet 
as it went up, straizht up into the clear, blue 
air, still further, til it was but a faint speck 
against the sky, a clear, melodious, happy, tri!l- 
ing sound gushed forth, freer, steadier, richer, 
more silvery than any béerd note I ever heard 
before, or ever hope to hear again. I shall 
never wonder, henceforth, when I hear people 
rhapsedize about the skylark. 

Then we rode back and took breakfast. 
Bread and butter, and bacon and exgs, (the lat- 
ter delicately poached) never tasted sweeter to 
me than they did then; and I could not keep 
from dwelling upon the pleasure I had experi- 
enced. 








“Suppose, for a change, we go to Covent Gar- 
den, this morning,” papa said, to which propo- 
sition I assented eagerly. 

Covent is a corruption of convent, I am told, 
so I suppose the grounds were once attached to 
some cloistered building, and the fathers used 
to walk there, and recite their litanies to them- 
selves, or do penance in some comfortable man- 
ner. 

We reached Covent Garden in the height of 
its busy time. In all my life I think I never be- 
held such cart loads of green peas, such’ stacks 
of mammoth beets and turnips, such mountains 
of onions. It seemed like an exaggeration of 
the appetite of London; how could people con- 
sume such quantities in one day? 





One part of the market, in an open space, is 
devoted to flowers, and there can be seen speci- 
mens of all the plants one ever reads of,—glori- 
ous lilies, roses of every blushing variety, cal- 
las, heliotropes, thousands of flowering gerani- 
ums, great pots of mignonette, that perfumed 
the air. To Covent Garden the country garden 
ers bring the choicest products of their skill. 
On every hand one sees flowers or fruits. Here 
is one space devoted to canned fruits, bottled 
preserves from every part of the world. Among 
them I saw tomatoes from New York, and peach- 
es and plums. 

In another stall is an immense variety of dried 
fruits; at another, cucumbers, very different 
from ours, being smallin circumference, prick- 
ly in appearance, and varying from halfa yard 
toa yard and a half in length. Think of buy- 
ing a yard of cucumber! 

This vegetable is to be had in nearly all sea- 
sons, is always. eaten with fish, and instead of 
being cut up, as with us, is spread over an enor- 
mous platter, as if it were a curious kind of 
meat. . 

Further on come stacks of golden oranges. 
You can buy splendid ones for two or three pen- 
nies apiece, then rows of lemons, pomegranates, 
melons of every color and varicty, but different 
from ours; apples, pears, peaches, plums of a 
dozen or more varieties. In fine, one can scarce- 
ly mention the fruits that cannot be found here. 
Every climate is represented. India sends her 
spiced ginger and guava, Frante her delicious 
confections, Spain her olives. 

All salesmen are polite all over England, I 
fancy. Certainly nothing could exceed the. qui- 
ct satisfaction of the fruit sellers, if one only 
took the pains merely to examine their stock. 
The invariable “thank you, much obliged,” 
seemed to come as readily if we only admired, 
as when we purchased, id we were never afraid 
of black looks. 

All through the market and outside, the little 
bouquet sellers promenaded, some with a violet 
half hidden’by a few grecn leaves, some with 
mighty pyramids of sweet smelling-blossoms, 

I fear I ain weak in my admiration of beauty, 
bat I selected one meek, blue-eved creature, with 
the patient face of a saint, and bought the lovc- 
liest bunch of moss roses and buds that [ever 
saw in my life. And what d> you think I paid 
for them? In the dialect of the little child, 
“thripince ha’penny,” avout :ix of our certs. 
Of course [ had a little chat with the child. 

“Do you live in Lendon, dear?” 

“Yes, miss, when I'm with mammy, but I 
goes to Hounslow, sometimes, with my aunt, 
and she gives me the flowers to sell.” 

“But it sceims to ine you ouzht to have shocs 
on, to go over t .ese rough streets.”’ 

“QO no, miss, I’m used to it It’s o’ny Sundays 
I puts ’em on. Miss May Lincoln give all us 
children a pair to wear to the ragged school, 
but they’re too nice, only for Sundays.” 

“Wow many are «4 us children?” 


° 
“Why, there’s seven wiih the babv. 


Para 


works in Islington, and Mary and [len ive; 


out.” 

I wanted to talk with her longer, but papa 
said I was detaining her; that probably she had 
other roses to sell; sol gave her a fine purple 
plum, at the sight of which her blue eyes bright- 





_|down to the spring of 1861. 


ened beautifully, and she looked at me in a sort 
of maze, as if I was a curiosity, or else it wag 
Something entirely out of her experience to hayg 
fruit given her by a lady who only bought a 
few pennies worth of roses. 

The women were busy sorting their fruits ang 
vegetables, as we went outside. We passed by 
Covent Garden Theatre, the hotel that used to 
be a famous resort for all the great men, ang 
soon found ourselves in the Strand, where [ al. 
ways gazed longingly in at the jewellers’ win. 
dows, and wished for unattainable things, 

I often endow my friends with imaginary 
presents of almost fabulous cost, so that day [ 
selected a magnificent bracelet for mamma, 
sparkling with diamonds. Of course it was g 
gift only in fancy, but it was none the less grate. 
ful for that. Atice, 


GENERAL LEE---HIS DEATH, 


Gen. Robert E. Lee, who held the highest place 
in the rebel military service, died on the 12th of 
October, at Lexington, in Virginia, at the age 
of sixty-four years. ‘ 

He was born at the beginning of the year 1807, 
and was the son of that Henry Lee who has so 
honorable a place in the military history of 
the American Revolution, and who was called 
“Light-horse Harry,” and “Legion Lee,’ because 
of his skill and valor as a leader of light cavalry, 
and because he commanded a military body 
known as the Legion. 

Henry Lee was a man distinguished for more 
than ordinary ability, and considerable energy 
of character. He was a friend of Washington; 
while Governor of Virginia, in 1794, Washing- 
ton appointed him to the command of the large 
military force ordered to put down the “Whiskey 
Insurrection” in Western Pennsylvania. Lee was 
successful, and the insurgents were very quickly 
disposed of. 

Gov. Lee was a member of the United States 
House of Representatives at the time of the death 
of Washington, and was appointed to pronounce 
aculogy on the great patriot. He drew up the 
resolutions adopted by the House, in which 
occur the famous words: “First in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,”’—words that comprise every thing, and 
which express what must ever be American sen- 
timent, so long as virtue is reverenced in Amer- 
ica. 

The Governor died in 1818, from injuries re- 
ceived from a mob, in Baltimore, in 1814,—a 
strange ending for the life of a man who had 
done his country so good apd great services. 

Robert E. Lee was educated at West Point, 
and served with credit in the national army 
He was distin- 
guished in the Mexican war,—and subsequently 
rose, we think, to the rank of colonel; and was 
much esteemed by government, and by his 
brothers-in-arms. 

He was not an original rebel,—that is, he did 
not desire that there should be a rebellion, and 
he would have been quite content had the South- 
ern States remained an undisturbed part of the 
Union. But when Virginia, in the spring of 
1861, seceded, Col. Lee thought it his duty to “go 
with his State,’—which was a strange decision 
for a man to make who had been educated by the 
nation, and who had been receiving the nation’s 
money for more than thirty years. 

So he left the American army, and joined that 
of the Southern Confederacy. At first he was 
not very highly employed, and it was more than 
a year before he began to be heard of. 

The wounds reevived by Gen Joseph Johnston, 
in the battle of Seven Pines, led to the bringing 
forward of Gen. Lee, it June, 1862. Toward the 
close of that month he led in that series of bat 
tles by which Gen. McClellan was made to re 
treat to Malvern Hill. His suecesses made him 
famous. A few weeks later, he defented the 
army of Gen. Pope, and drove the Union forces 
to the rcighborhood of Washington. Striving 
to fullow up his suecess, he invaded Maryland, 
but was forced to retreat. He was beaten at 
Antietain, by Gen. McClellan, and returned to 
Virginia. 

In December, 1862, he repulsed the national 
army, commanded by Burnside, at Fredericks- 
burg. The battle was very bloody, but most of 
the killed and wonnded were on our side. In 
the spring of 1863, he foiled Gen. Hooker, at 
Chancellorsville, and the national commande? 
retreated. 

Made confident by these successes, the rebel 
government ordered Gen. Lee to invade the 
North; but he was defeated at Gettysbuy,z, July 
Sd. Me then returned to Virginia, where he held 
Lis ground tiil the spring cf 1864. when Gen, 
Grant took the lead against him, and forced him 
back to Richmond and Petersburg, after a great 
deal of hard fighting. 

For abont ten months Gen. Lee defended 





those cities against the national armics; and is 
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was not till the close of March, 1865, that his 
defence failed. He then retreated, and Peters- 
burg fell, and Richmond was taken. Military 
men all agree that he showed great ability in 
doing his work. He surrendered his army to 
Gen. Grant on the 9th of April, 1865, at Appo- 
matox Court House. 

His public life then closed. He became Presi- 
dent of a college at Lexington, (Va.,) and lived 
very quietly for five years and a half. He was 
a great soldier, and while future generations will 
respect his superior generalship, they will not 
respect his narrow views of personal duty that 
led him to do violence to his own better judg- 
ment, and to the paramount obligations of his 
country. 


42> 
>> 


HOW EUGENIE FLED. 


There is something sad in the abrupt change 
of fortune which came to the French empress 
on the fall of Napoleon at Sedan, and it is 
impossible to read without sympathy the story 
of her hasty and humiliating flight from Paris. 
She was never the equal in spirit and lofty res- 
olution of Queen Elizabeth, or Marie Antoinette. 
She had, however, a gentle nature and woman- 
ly sympathies. These had endeared her to ma- 
ny of the French people. But it needed more 
heroism than she possessed to encounter the tu- 
multuous change of popular feeling after the 
humiliating defeat of the French army. 

The news of the battle of Sedan and of Napo- 
leon’s surrender reached the empress in the 
morning, before she had risen from her bed. 
With the news came the demand that she 
should immediately resign her regency, or the 
imperial power which had been vested in her in 
the absence of the emperor. 

At first she refused to co this, and in all the 
confusion of her rude awakening from sleep, 
and of her attendants’ fears, showed a determi- 
nation to be the empress still. Butin the mean- 
ime a panic had seized all the inmates of the 
palace, and in two hours from the first alarm, 
not one of her ladies, officers or servants re- 
mained within call. Seeking their own person- 
al safety, they had all fled, taking such things as 
they could carry. 

Not knowing that she was so utterly deserted, 
Eugenie rang her bell to call her wait ng-maid. 
Receiving no answer, she opened the door of hér 
attendant’s apartment, and saw, lying about 
the floor, the evidences of hasty flizht. Then, 
for the first time, she began to realize the cer- 

“tainty of her calamity. She returned to her 
own room weeping bitterly, and calling “Pepi- 
ta! Pepita!” as if she would summon by name 
her faithful old Spanish nurse from her grave 
at St. Cloud. 

Forsaken as it seemed by every living friend, 
the feelings of the sorrowful woman overcame 
the pride of the sovereign, and she at once pre- 
pared herself for her own escape. Gliding down 
a back passage, she left her splendid home in the 
Tuileries, and crossing her private garden, went 
out through the gate into the clamorous city, 
afoot and alone. 

There a gentleman (supposed to have been M. 
De Lesseps, the celebrated projector of the Suez 
Canal,) was gallant enough to offer his private 
carriage for her use. Stricken with the sense of 
her great misfortune, and terrified by the threat- 
ening shouts in the street, she accepted this last 
Kindness, and fled in a citizen’s quiet convey- 
ance to the frontier, whence she soon after sailed 
to England. 





<a> 
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LIVELY FISHING. 


Did you ever sce men and hoys try to catch a 
greased pig on the Fourth of July? Here is 
something like it, on a grand “seale.” Any- 
body spoiling for a laugh mizht have got it, we 
should think, if he had been there to see: 


In the river Ribble, in Engiand, lately, there 
Were five boats in pursuit of a fish, which was 
found to be a very fine sturgeon, supposed to be 
about niae feet in length. ‘The oceupants of the 
hoxts, who had armed tieimselves with piteh- 
forks and axes, contrived to keep the animal for 
Some time iu the midst of them, and struck it 
dcooly with a fork. 
sturseon rushed off with the instrament 
Whine in its back, but as it passed under one 
of the boats it released i.:elf from the fork, 
Which, when recovered, was iuinus “one of the 
prongs, 

-veral more shots were fired, and the fish 
Was struck many times, One of the sportsmen, 
& sweep, leaped from a boat, and, amid cheers 
of the hundreds of spectators who now thronzed 
both Danis of the river, threw himself upon the 
back of the sturgeon, and claspcd it round the 
belly; but, after a very short ride, he was tirown 
off, ainil the laughter of the crowd. 

{wo or three other men afterwards tried to 
close with the fish, but they were all thrown off 
their fect, and well ducked. At length, some 
others came up with a strong net, and were just 

adling in the prize, when, with one flap of its 
tail, it was over the edze of the net, and away 
§p the stream again, to their intense disgust, 








and the amusement of the bystanders. The 
chase continued until about noon, when the 
tide began to flow, and the “royal fish” got off. 
. 


<4: 
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POWER OF AN OLD SONG. 

Great musical artists sometimes skilfully use 
the popular effect of familiar songs interspersed 
with their more labored performances. Ole Bull 
frequently plays a wild farrago of difficult mel- 
odies, closing with Yankee Doodle, and the 
homely perfection with which he executes the 
old air is something for an American audience 
to remember as long as they live. Our older 
readers may remember the strange, sweet pow- 
er with which Jenny Lind used to warble simple 
old “Sweet Home,” after executing some of her 
difficult opera music. Here follows another in- 
stance of the same good taste in another great 
singer. The most skilful use of splendid gifts is 
in doing simple things well: 

Miss Adelaide Phillips probably never received 
a higher compliment than in this little incident, 
which T. W. Higginson relates: 

“L[ was once at a little musical party in New 
York, where several accomplished amateur sing- 
ers were present, and with them the eminent 
professional, Miss Adelaide Phillips. The am- 
atenrs were first called on. Each chose some 
difficult operatic passage, and sang her best. 
When it came to the great singer’s turn, instead 
of exhibiting her ability to eclipse those rivals 
on her own ground, she simplv seated herself at 
the piano and sang ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ with 
such thrilling sweetness, that the young Irish 
girl who was setting the supper-table in the next 
room, forgot all her plates and teaspoons, threw 
herself into a chair, put her apron over her face, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break.” 





—_———_+o+—___—_ 
PLAIN TALK FROM INDIANS, 


Bad white men have cheated the Indians terri- 
bly in former times. The Indians have found it 
out, and their spokesmen in Washington last 
summer said so: 


Red Cloud, Brave Bear, Red Dog and Bear-in- 
the-Grass, the notable Sioux chiefs in Washing- 
ton, have done their race some service. They 
showed how they had been imposed upon, and 
they threw much light upon Indian manage- 
ment. Secretary Cox explained to them the 
treaty of 1867, made by the peace commission- 
ers, and showed them the map, under which 
they surrendered certain lands to the Pacilic 
Railroad. Red Cloud said it was the first he 
ever heard of it. 

“T will not take this paper away with me; it 
is all lies!” Bear-in-the-Grass said the same. 
They supposed it was only a treaty of peace, 
and did not understand the land grant. “I will 
not say,” said Red Cloud, “that the commission- 
ers lied; but the interpreters were wrong.” 

The same chief s remarks to Secretary Cox on 
this point were significant. He said, “My Father 
has a great many children out West, with no 
2urs, brains or heart. You have the names to 
the treaty of persons proposing to be chiefs, but 
Lam th. chief of thatnation. Look atme! My 
hair is straight. Iwas free-born on the Jand. 
An interpreter who signed the treaty has curly 
hair. Heisnoman. J will sce him hereafter.” 


When a big Indian talks about a man’s hair, 
and says he will “see him hereafter,” that man 
had better conclude his scalp is in the way of 
something rougher than a brush and comb. 

eo r—_—_— 


MOTHER GOOSE, 

Mother Goose was a real person, who was 
born, lived, sung and died i: Boston, where it 
seems some of her descendents are found to this 
day. Anexchange says of the famous old lady; 


She owned property on Washington Street, 
and her daughter Elizabeth marricd the printer 


Thomas Fleet, who printed the ditties so often } 


sung by his mother-in-law, (greatly to his an- 
noyance) under the title of “Songs for the Nur- 
sery; or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, Pud- 
ding Lane, 1719. Price, two coppers.” A new 
edition was lately published, very handsomely 
illustrated. It is inscribed as follows: 


To 
John Flvet Eliot, 
The Grea:-Greai-Grandson of 
Liizabeih Goose, 
known wherever thie Euglish Language 
isepoken as 
Mother Goose, 

This collection of her Me!odies is inseribed, 
As an acknowledgment of his 
linduess ia supplying 
the materials 
from whic! the account of 
his and her family has been derived. 

+e 
SITTING DOWN ON EGGS. 

A pocket is hardly a safe place for eggs 
Henry Ward Beecher and his father found this 
out to their cost. Ile tells the story: 

We put the ers safely in our coat tail pocket, 
and walked cautiously. It recailed a piece of 
disreputable carclessngss on our father’s part, 
who once sat down on a dozen of eggs, and went 
up as if every egg was a bomb, and every bomb 
in explosion. But then he was a notorious ab- 
sent-minded man. His example was our safety, 
And yct we dwelt with some inward mirth, as 
we walked to the house, on tl.6 ludicrous figure 
our father cut. 

Dinner was spread as we came in. Some 





questions came up which diverted our thought 

from the discovery of the nest—indeed we for- 

got that we had an egg about us, and drew to | 
the table and sat down with alacrity which was 

only equalled by the spring with which we got 

up. 

PGracious.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough!” 

“Are you sick? Do let’— 

I drew my hand from my pocket streaming 
with liquid chicken, never to be born, and the 
disgusting secret was out! That woman was a 
saint. My pockets were duly cleansed without 
one cutting word. I can imagine the process, 
but I never like todwell upon it. Would you 
believe it, the same thing happened in a few 
weeks again? It did, and to the very same per- 
son. Butneversince, no, never. From thatday 
to this we do not remember to have taken an 
egg from a nest. 


+--+ 
FREE TO JANUARY. 

The Companion will be sent free to all new 
subscribers, from this date to Jan. 1, 1871. Pay- 
ment must be made in advance. 

—\_+or—__—__ 
A PROFLIGATE’S ADVICE, 


It is reported of Dr. Paley, one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Christian church, that while 
pursuing his collegiate course, he was inclined 
toidleness and dissipation. One morning a rich 
and profligate fellow-student emvered his room 
with this singular reproof: 

“Paley, I have been thinking what a fool you 


are. I have the means to be dissipated, and you 
can’t afford it. [can never make anything if I 
try. You are capable of rising to eminence; 


and I was so impressed with this truth that it 
kept me awake all night, and I am come to sol- 
emnly admonish you.” 

This remarkable admonition reformed him. 
He became one of the guiding minds of hisown 
and succeeding generations, and one of the 
ablest defenders of the church of Christ. The 
reprover is dead, but the name of the reproved 
will live until the latest period of recorded time. 

It is said that we cannot have the reprover’s 
own reformation to tell of. He made a great 
mistake in concluding, “I can’t make anything 
if Utry;” and he made another mistake in giv- 
ing his warning without his example. Still, if 
bad men and boys will ruin themselves, it is 
something to try to save others from their fate. 
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YVLL PAY IT OFF ON SOMEBODY. 

There is a profound but wicked philosophy in 
the following story: 

A bootblack having taken a situation in a 
store to swecp out and run errands, was ques- 
tioned by some former associates as to whether 
he felt as good as when in business for himself. 
“Well, tis hard to be bossed round,” was the 
reply, “‘but I pay it off on the ashman.” 

There is an instinct of tyranny in all animal 
nature. The disposition of everybody to “boss” 
somebody is only ee ridiculous 
and spiteful crankness whicl¥provokes the big 
rooster to peck the young cockercé, and the 
young cockercel to pay it off on the first chicken. 

+ 


SPREADING DISEASES, 


The following remarkable instance of conta- 
sion is recorded: Andrew Goodhue went from 
Manchester, N. H., to Antrim, town-meceting 
day, and at the time had the measles. As the 
result of his visit, eighty-three men and boys, 
who were at the town-house, were taken down 


with the measles within twenty-four hours of 
a 


each other. 

We heard of a bad boy who went into a large 
school of boys, and infected them so seriously 
that nearly half of them fell into his disorder, 
while several were “taken down” for breaking 
two or three of the ten commandments, and 
went, not to bed, but to jril. 

SARS S| Sie 
BISMARCK’S CMELETT?®, 

The following illustrates sadly the cool carc- 
lessness of ambitious menu over the wholesale 
slaughter and suffering that wins them glory; 

It is related that, soon after war was declared, 
one of Bismarck’s friends said to hin: “But, 
my dear count, only thiak of the feartul loss of 
life this war is yoing to superinduce.” 

“Ah, my boy, the workl, thoush six thousand 
years old, has not yet discovered the art of 1aak- 
ing an omelette without breaking eggs!” 

War is a dish served up for royal and aristo- 
cratic stomachs. 

—_—_—_—_grr —_—_<_——— 
WANTED TO LOOK WELL, 

A woman ever eighty years of age went into 
one of the dental establishinents ia Hartford to 
have a set of teeth repaired, and gave as a rea- 
son for being particuiar adbont the work, that, 
though she did not exwect to Hive lon +, she ce 
sired to have her corp. look as weil a8 possible: 

Julius Cesar, Marie Artoinette, Mary S:uart, 
and a good many otiers, have expressed the 
same anxiety to appear well when dying and 
dead. The Hartford grandam is not alone in 





her dismal thoughtfulness, 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 


On going out one day, I found 
My brother at my jirst; 

Says he, “I’ve been at this so long, 
It causes me to thirst.” 


Once more I travelled out, and saw 
My second going past; 

And stopping shert, to it I said, 
“You should not go so fast.” 


My third I spied as I one day 
yas walking by the sea, 
And in it saw some men and boys 
As happy as could be. 


My whole I bid you now to tell, 
(L hardly think all will;) 
But in its stead you oft may place 


This word so simple—skiil. G. HT 





Havrboy, 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed ef 6 letters and form a lady’s 
name. 

My 1 isa measure. 

My 2 is an exclamation. 

My 2,3, 4 is a French affirmative. 

My 6 is an article. 

My 4, 5 is a verb. Arruur L. C, 


4. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. A wager. 
2. Part of the head. 
8. You should do, 
5. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


D. F. R, 


My jJirst is in grass, butnot in wheat. 
My second is in sour, but not in sweet. 
My third is in chair, but not in floor. 

My fourth is in room, but not in door, 

| My fifth is in drum, but not in fife. 

| My sicrth is in husband, but not in wife. 
| My seventh isin dry, but not in muddy. 
My whole is an important study, 





AQUILA, 


6. 
NINK CONCEALED TOWNS. 

Don’t step so mopingly there. 

We go sporting near the camp to-night. (2 towns.) 

“Dark as winter was the flow of Iser, roliing rap- 
idly.” 
| Boys rightly managed are rarely mean, but geners 
| ally real steady. (3 towns.) 
| A coolie may like a roast rat for dinner, but a Yan« 
kee never eats one. R. W. O. 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 


Nature’s renovator 

Hard water. 

lroper, 

A numeral. 

Not far. 

hiy initals when read downwards and my finalé 

read downwards give the name cf en eminent Apos 
tle, whose name can be transposed into ‘Meet Prise 
on,” “Monster Pie,’’ or “Piime Stone.” R. 0. 


Conundruing. 


When is a young lady like a poacher? When she 
has her hale un anet. . 

Why mey we conrider the eoldiers to be the author 
of works on beauty? Because they so often right 
about face. 

Why ia a thunder-storm like an onlon? Because 
it is peal on peal. 

What isthat which aman may have never possessed, 
and yct leave behind him? wil. 

What is the difference between a chil'y man and a 
hot dog?) One wears a great-coat, and the other 
pants. 

When are flower seeds ike the French? 
tauey arn germinating (German hating). 


When 


Answers to Puzzics in Last Number. 


1. “A soft answer tormeth awey wrath, but griev- 
OU. Words File Upavger.”” ; 
2. “Awake, for tuy foes shall oppress tice no 
» 


8. Vic-tor-i-a. 

4, Amherst, Grafton, Troy, Bristol, Dover, Little 
ton, Meredith, Andover, Landaff, Cornish, 

5. Line, ldea, Near, Earn. 

6. Apricot, Pear, Melon, Orange, Currant. 

7. Greenland, 
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A POEM BY MR. DICKENS. 


In the Daily News of February 14, 1846, Mr. Dick- ! 
ens wrote the following verses—which will be new to | | 
many—elicited by a speech at one of the night meet- || 


ings of the wives of agriculturallaborers InWiltshire, | prevented the adherence of the cotton. 


held to petition for free tradé: ! 
: ( 
THE HYMN OF THE WILTSHIRE LABORERS. 


“Don't you think that we have a great need to cry to 
our God to pat it in the hearts of Our gracious quecn and 
her members of Parliament to 
LUCY SIMPKINS, AT Brew line. 


O God, who by thy prophet’s hand 
Didst smite the roeky brake. 

Whence water came af thy command, 
Thy people’s thirst to Blake; 

Strike, now, upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdarate and high: 

And let some drops ot pity fall 


For us who starve and die! try. Our readers may have noticed with sur- 
tn prise that the recent voting in Italy and France ! 


The God who took a little child 
And set him in the midst, | 
And promised him His merey mild, | 
As, by 
Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, 86 spare, 
And let their images appear 
Where lords and gentry are! 
Ill. 
O God, teach them to feel how we, 
When our poor infants droop, | 
Are weakened in our trast in thee, | 
And how our spirits stoop; 
For, in thy rest, so brigh¢ and fair, 
All tears and sorrow sleep; 
And their young looks, so fin of care, 
Would make thine angels weep! 


Iv. 
The God who with His finger drew 
The judgment coming on, 
Write for these men, what must ensue, 
Ere many years be gone! 
O God, whose bow is in the sky, 
Let them not brave and dare, 
Until they look (too late) on high 
And see an arrow there! 


Vv. 

O God, remind them: In the bread 
They break upon the knee, 

These saered words may yet be read: 
“In memory of me’! 

O God, remind them of His sweet 
Compassion for the poor, 

Aud how He gave them bread to eat, 
And went from door tu door. 


The figure in the fourth stanza describing God’s 
present mercy and threatened wrath is particularly 
fine. 
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CHALK YOUR BOBBINS. 
| 
Sir Robert Peel, of England, made a large for- 

tune in cotton manufacturing, by a simple dis- | 
covery of one of hishands, The great difficulty | 
in spinning was to prevent the filaments of cot- 
ton from adhering to the bobbins or tapes | 
which formed part of the looms. They soon 
clogged the wheels, and the machinery needed 
to be stopped and cleaned. 
one: 





| 
The story is a good | 


The great desideratum was to find out some | 
plain of preventing this clogging by the cotton, | 
and Sir Robert, or Mr. Peel, as he was then, | 
spent vast ‘ums in experiments. He employed | 
some of the ablest machinists in the kingdom, | 
among them James Watt, who suggested vari- 
Ous corrections; bi t spite of all they could do 
the inconvenience remained, the cotton would 
adhere to the bobbins, and the evil appeared to 
be insurmountable. 

Of course these delays seriously affected the 
wages of the operatives, who gn Saturday gen- 
erally came out short in proportion to the stop- 
page during the previous days. It was noticed, 
however, that one man always drew his full pay, 
his work was always accomplished, in fact his 
loom never had to stop, while every other in the 
factory was idle. Mr. Peel was informed of this, 
and Knew there must be a secret somewhere. It 
Was important thatit shonld be discovered if 
pussible. 

The man was watched, but all to no purpose; 
his fellow workmen tried to “pump” him, but 
they couldn’t; at last Mr. Peel sent for the man 
in his private office. 

lie was a rough Lancashire man—unable to 
real or write—little better, indeed, than a mere 
animal. He entered the “presence” pulling his 
jorelock, and shutfling on the ground with his 
great, clumsy, wooden shoes. , 

“Dick,” said Mr. Peel, “Ferguson, the over- 
looker, tells me that your bobbins are always 
clean; is that so?” 

**Ee’s master, ’t be.” 

“Well, Dick, how do you manage, have you 
any objection to let me know?” 

“Why, Master Pill, ’t bea sort o’ sacret, loike, 
ye see, and if oi told ’t yothers ’d know’s moch 
as oi,” replied Dick, with a cunning grin. 

“Of course, Dick, lll give you something if 
you'll tell me, and if you can make all the facto- 
ry work as smoothly as yours.” 

“Ev'ry one’s them, Master Pill,” 

“Well, what shall L give you? Name your 
price, Dick, and let me have your secret.” 

Dick grinned, scratched, and shook his great 
head, and shufted for a few minutes, while Mr. 
Peel awaited his reply. The cotton lord thought 
his servant would probably ask a hundred 
pounds cr so, whith he would most willingly 
have given him. Presently Dick said,— 

“Well, Master Pill, Pll tell ’ee all about it if 
you'll give me—a quart ’o beer aday as long as 
I’m in the mills, you’ll save that ten.” 

Mr. Peel rather thought he should, and quick- 
ly agreed to the terms. 

“You shall have it, Dick, and half a gallon 
every Sunday, into the bafyain.” 

“Well, then,” said Dick, first looking cau- 
tiously round to sce that no one was near, “this 


through the affair ata glance. 
and tented the invention, had “chalking” machinery 
grant ‘us free bread?’ | contrived, and soon took the,lead in the cotton- 

spinning department. 
1 | of his: princely fortune. 
that he pensioned Dik handsomely. 


| sation won ‘him many friends, and; receiving as 


| a land where the Sabbath was strictly observed, 


it be;” and putting his lips close to Mr. Peel’s | When the leaves fell in autumn, he would dis« 
ear, he whispered, “Chalk your bobbins!” 


That indeed was the great secret. Dick had 
vecn in the habit of furtively chalking his bob- 
sins, which simple contrivance had effectually 
As the 
vobhbins were white the chalking had escaped 
letection. 

Mr Peel was a sagacious man, and saw 
He at once pa- 


This was the foundation 
It is but right 'to add 





> 
KEEPING SUNDAY. 
Sunday is not, kept in Europe asin this coun- 








| 
was fixed on Sunday, as the day of greatest 
leisure for the people. Americans when abroad 


| 


the Gon, then didet: | often fall into loose habits, but the following in- | 


cident shows that some have principle enough 
to do right: 


When John Quincy Adams was minister to 
the Court of Holland, lie joined a society of 
learned men who met once a week for mutual 
improvement. Mr. Adaims, though one of the 
younyest members, soon became a great favor- 
ite; his finely-toned mind and delightful conver- 


much enjoyment as he gave, he was always 
punertuably present. . 

On oue occasion, however, the meeting was 
adjourned to Sabbath evening. Mr. Adams was 
not there. It was appointed on the next Sab- 
bath evening. Mr. Adams was not there. His 
fellow-members noticed and regretted his ab- 
sence. ‘On the third Sabbath evening it met. 
Mr. Adams’ chair was still vacant. Many were 
surprised that he who was formerly so prompt 
and punctual should thus suddenly break off. 
How did it happen? Press of business, it was 
supposed. 

At last the meetings were returned to a week- 
day evening, and lo, there was Mr. Adams in his 
place, brilliant and delightful as ever. The 
members welcomed him back, and expressed 
their sorrow that press of business, or the duties 
of his: office, should so long have deprived them 
of his company. ‘Did he let that go as the rea- 
son? 

‘* Not business engagements hindered me,” re- 
plied he; “you met on the Lord’s day; that is a 
day devoted to religious uses’ by me.” 

If¢ then told them he had been Drought up in 


and from all that he had fett and seen, he was 
convinced of the unspeakable advantages aris- 
ing from a faithful observance Of it. 

An example of moral courage which it is safe 
to follow. How many youth, going from pious 
homes to the cities, the far West, on the sea and 
land, are thrown among Sabbath-breakers, reck- 
less Sabbath-breakers, and respectable Sabhath- 
breakers, before whom thev fail to staid up to 
their Sabbath cducation. They yield to the pow- 
er of the new opinions around them, fall, back 
from the Bible standard of right and wrong, and 
of course soon become damaged. in morals. We 
wonder how it happens. The ease .is plain 
enough, Let a young man disown his pious 
bringing up, and hg will go down fast enough. 
Ah, stand by it as The pillar of your strength. 
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JUST ONE! 

A thoughtful writer says: 

While I was walking in the garden one bright 
morning, a breeze came through and set all the 
flowers and leaves fluttering. Now that is the 
way flowers talk; so I pricked up my ears and 
listened.‘ 

Presently an elderly tree said, “Flowers, shake 
off your caterpillars!” 

“Why?” said a dozen altogether—for they 
were like some childyen who always say “Why ?” 
when they are told to do anything—bad chil- 
| dren those! 

The clder said, “If you don’t, they’ll eat you 
| up alive.’ 
| So the flowers set themselves shaking till the 
caterpillars were shaken off. 








ful rose, who shook off all but one, and said to 
| herself, “O, that’s a beauty; I'll keep that one.” 


| ‘The elder overheard her, and called out, “One 


| caterpillar is enourh ‘to spoil you.” 
| “But,” said the rose, “look at his brown and 
| crimson fur, and his beautiful black eyes, and 
| scores Of little feet; T want to keep Aim; surely 
| one won’t hurt me.” 

A few mornings after, I passed the rose again; 


was gone; she was all but killed, and had only 


would ruin me.” 


givl as sure as the worm the rose. 
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A NOVEL PET. 


make charming pets. 


out of doors of nights. Early in the mornin 
it would paw at the door, refusing to feed anti 
it had been caressed, 
joy in the most arotesape ways, a8 soon _.as 
door was opened 


appear, and his burrow was never found. B 
the next spring, with the leaves, came likewise 
Sir Marmot, the same grateful, merry and clum-|, 
sy thing as before.— Beecher. 


| account. of operations in the. tunnel, says: -.4 


In one of the middle beds there was a beauti- 


But 
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HOW GLYCERINE IS USED. 

It seems necessary to work with very danger- 
ous tools sometimes, and lives are always risked 
by this means in certain great public labors. 
The. terrible explosive called “glycerine” has 
caused many fatal.aceidents to. workmen and 
others, but methods of packing and carrying it 
have already been discovered, wlrich render it 
harmless. One is by freezing and another by 
mixing it with aleohol. A North Adams cor- 
respondent of the. Boston Advertiser, writing an 








The glycerine is delivered in solid form, being 
frozen and packed in ice. It is also sent to Con- | 
necticut and other points. The Shanlys never 
keep more than five hundred pounds in their 
mazazine, and seldom more than three hundred. 
It is contained in earthen jars on a low bench, a4 
thin layer of water covering the dreaded Oil. 
When the requisite number of holes for a blast 
have been. drilled, word is sent to the surface, 
and the man who handles the glycerine brings 
it down in little tin cans containing a pound and 
a half each. Any man may handle gunpowder 
in a tunnel, but only a few are permitted to 
touch glycerine, and they do nothing else. 

The Cans are inserted in the drilled holes, with 
the ends of the exploders inserted in the cork. 
The ends of the exploders are connected with 
wires extending’ to the battery far away. The 
workmen have meantime been removing the 
drill machines and the platform on which they 
rest, the rubber pipes which convey the com- 
pressed air, the tools and_eyery other useful and 
destructible thing, to a distance of two hundred 
feet or more. 

The wires are then attached to the two poles 
of a magneto-electric battery, and a few turns 
of thelittlecrank are given. A faint thud, a puff 
of air striking the face, and the work is done, 
One of the men goes forward and carefully in- 
spects all the holes to make sure that every one 
has been exploded, and having ascertained that 
fact, the miners come forward to renew their 
drilling, and to clear away the debris of the 
blast. 
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HUNTING TIGERS. 


Bishop Kingsley, in a recent letter, gives some 
account of the way these fierce creatures are 
taken: 


It is well understood that the tiger, having 
killed his game, remains in the neighborhood 
until he has consumed it, generally preferring a 
hiding place in the tall grass. The hunting 
company, on elephants trained for the purpose, 
repair to the spot. A native, riding on the ele- 
phant’s neck, just behind his ears, guides him in 
the course to take. 
Three or four men with a battery of rifles sit 
back of the driver in the howder, a kind of chair 
with two apartments. Eight or ten elephants 
thus equipped make a respectable hunting par- 
ty. They now begin-to move throngh the grass 
in search of their gamne. It is understood that 
in a tiger hunt a man must notshoot a bear, or 
a deer, or anything cise than a tiger. 
It is necessary often to scour every rod of jun- 
gle in order to find the object of pursuit. He 


phant is almost literally on him before he is dis- 
covered. 


alarmed. 
critical and dangerous to the last dezree. 


the junzie at a furious rate. 


sure to ensue. 


er, before dying himself, 


the trees. 


“CHICKY BIRDIE.”’ 





dren live beside Jesus. 


frequently lies so low, and so still, that the ele- 


It often happens that the elephant becomes 
Then the position of the ae is 
The 
monstrous bexst.is then utterly unmanageable, 
and with trunk and tail clevated, dashes through 
\ If the tiger is first 
shot and wounded, he is sure to attack his pur- 
suers, when scenes such as just described are 
A tiger with half a dozen, bulls 
right through his, body will often kill his pursu- 


‘Another, method of hunting this creature, is 
for the Engilsh to take their position in the tops 
of trees, and have the natives, who know the 
haunts of the tiger, beat up the forest for them, |, Garwood. “A boy thatis afraid of being langhed 
and drive them. in the direction of their enemies , 
in ambush, who.shoot.them as they pass under 


Through the deep snow the doctor came and 






“O, yes! to that pretty place where good ehil- 

“But have you always been good ?” 

“No; recause you know I was once naughty, 
and broke Bobby’s new drum; and to-night [ 
was a bad girl, and cried when nurse. made me 
swallow the nasty powder.”’ 

“Then, my pet, how can Jesus take a naughty 
little girl into heaven, where everybody is good ?” 
It was a homily to. see the certified way in which, 
raisiug her pretty curly head from the pillow, 
she argued thus: 

“Don’t you know Jesus said, ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren'to come to me,’ and baby is little!’—swerd 
and Trowel. 


AGE OF ANIMALS, 


Pigs have been known to live through thirty 
years, but the average term is much less. The 
camel arives at maturity in five years, lives 
to forty or fifty, and occasionally becomes a 
eentenarian. 

The average age of sheep docs not much ex- 
ceed ten years; to that period they will usually 
live, breed, and thrive tolerably well. But 
there are instarces of « much more protracted 
age. 

“Cows have an average age of about fifteen 
years. Rings on the horns tell the number of 
‘their days. At four years old a ring is formed 
at their roots, and every succeeding year an- 
other is added. Thus, by allowing three years 
hefore their appearance, and counting the num- 
ber of rings, the age of the animal is known, 
But swans occasionally survive to a century 
and a half, and even Jonecr. The melody of 
the dying swan, once popularly believed, is well 
known to exist only in the mythology of the 
ancients. But as few opportunities occur of 
witnessing the bird’s last moments, some in- 
terest attaches to personal observations on the 
point. One is mentioned, which, instead of at- 
tempting concealment at the approach of death, 
quitted the water, and sat down on the margin 
of the pond. He soon heeame too weak to sup- 
port his long neck in an upright position. He 
nodded, and then tried to reeover himself; 
nodded again, and renewed the effort; till at 
last, quite enfeebled and worn out, his head fell 
gently on the grass, his wings became expanded 
a trifle, and he died uttering no plaintive sound, 
not even his wonted ery. ’ 
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A KNOWING DOG, 
Some dogs look wonderfully intelligent, as if 
they understood when their masters are talking 
about their merits and faults. The following in- 
cident shows they know how to obey orders: 


A physician of Andover, Mass., sends the fol- 
lowing account of a remarkable instance of ¢a- 
nine sagacity to the Boston Advertiser: “On 
Wednesday of this weck I was called to see a 
patient living some distance from town. During 
my Visit 2 daugiter of the sick woman rode up, 
whereupon her husband exclaimed, “The dog 
did reach her, after all’ On asking for an ex- 
planation, he told me that having no one to 
send for his daughter, he had sent off, at noon 
that same day, his little black and tan terrier 
dog, with a note fastened to his neck, simply 
saying to him, ‘Go, sir, to Elmira’s.’?. At three 
o’clock the little fellow arrived at the daughter’s 
house, having travelled a distance of seven 
miles, over an exceedingly difficult and tortuous 
route. The daughter recognized the dog, read 
the note, and reached her mother’s house at 5 
o’elock, 


~2>> 


THE BOYS LAUGH AT ME, 


Joseph Garwood is six years old, He wears 
shoes; the other boys wear boots. Joseph came 
in to his mother yesterday, in a very Sad state 
of mind. The tears were rolling down his 
checks. His little fists had wiped them away 
for a while, but for every tear his fist dried, 
there was left a streak of dirt from, his hands. 
“What is the matter with my boy?” asked 
mamta. 
“Pwant a-pair of boots,” sobbed Joe. 
“A pair of boots! Why, my lad, you have 
good shoes, and such shoes are better far than 
boots!” 

“The boys laugh at me, and call me a baby, 
because I don’t have boots,” said Joe. 

“Well, [think you are a baby,” answered Mrs. 





atis something of a baby; and a bey: who cries 
beeause he is laughed at is a baby, sure enough; 
anda hoy whose little hands are thrust up into 
his eyes, leaving such black streaks on his face, 
is a very great and a very dirty baby; and’— 
but before,,.Mrs. Garwood could say another 
word, the “baby” had, rushed to the. basin, and 





there was not a whole leaf on her; her beauty 


life enough to weep over her folly, while the 
tears stood like dew-ilrops on her scattered 
leaves, “Alas! I didy’t ‘think one caterpillar 


One sin will destroy a noble boy or a beautiful 


The beaver, the woodchuck, and the otter 
When tamed, they be- 
come exceedingly attached to their owners, A 
gentleman informed us that he had a tame mar- 
mot (woodchuck) that through the summer lived, 
about thé house without constraint, sleeping 


It manifested extravagant | she was lyiny more quietly, 


, and its master came. forth, 


went, easy in mind about every patient except 
baby, who with her “quaint ways’ had ever 
heen his favorite. When by his pet name of 
“Chicky. Birdie,”- he now asked. how. she. was, 
the strong, big man was often obliged to turn 
away and weep. 
“O, doctor,” she wonld lisp, piteously, “do 
please take away the pain from poor Birdie.” 

“T cannot, my darling, else I would.” 
Dood- 


washing his. face and hands, started out of the 
house, yelling with all his might: 

“No, I’m not a baby, I’m a boy!) Shoes.or no 
shoes, boots or bare feet, !won't be ababy! I’m 
a boy!” 


ANECDOTE OF A PAINTER. 


Stewart, the great American painter, once 
“Well, well, ool do it to-morrow. found himself in London, without, money, and 
night!” friendless. Going by a church dodr; he ‘heard 
So things went on for some days, and then| an organ, playing, and was told by the pew- 
there ‘came a night which the doctor feared | woman that the vestry were examining: candi- 
would, for his sweet little patient, have no mor-| dates'for the post of organist. He went in, and 
row. The nurse was worn out, and I volunteer-j asked ‘if ‘he might try.. He was told that he 
ed to sit up with baby. Hour fled after hour,! could. He did, succeeded, and got the place, 
and poor, wakeful, feverish, restless Birdie was | anda salaty of one hundred and fifty dollars 9 
still throughout their weary length, trying, as|year. So much for the musical taste he liad cul- 
she said, “to behave well.” About half-past| tivated in America. It gave him bread in the 
one in'thé morning, she begged I would open the {wilderness of London, where he needed nothing 
shutters and let her see the nioon shining My ey vig. 
the pretty white trees. The wee being gratified, othing good or beautiful was ever done 
mM when, knowing that | ‘amiss, though done only for pure pleasure’s sake. 
death nii¢ght beat hand, and be are for assur }> ~~ 














made off to the fieids for his' clover 





As soon as he had been ‘sufficiently petted, hé 
reakfast. 





‘cere — to:'meet hi .-: isaid— ‘ iat! 
“Darling, perhaps you may die ‘very ‘soop,| Our greatest glory consists, not in never fall- 
«Should you liké'to go to Heaven?” ing, but in rising every time we fall, 
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done 
sake. 
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For the Companion. 
SWEET PEA AND FAMILY. 


Two Dimples was a little girl only four years 
old. 

She had two dimples on her plump little face, 
and that was how she got her name. She was 
short_and round, had blue eyes, golden hair, 
and was every way sweet. For short, they 
called her “‘Dimpy.” 

Two Dimples lived in the country. 
| There was a garden near her home, and in 
this garden she used to play whenever the 
qwveather was pleasant. 

On bright, sunny days her mother put on 
Dimpy’s head a great white sun-bonnet, almost 
as big as she was, and sent her to ramble among 
the flowers. 

There was in this garden a large fir tree, and 
under it Dimpy used to sit in the shade and 
play house. Gathering all sorts of flowers from 
the garden, she brought them to the tree, stuck 
them in the ground, and called them her chil- 
dren. 

Som@imes she had the wonderful coxcombs, 
the speckled petunias, the lovely pansies, the 
gaudy nasturtion, the sweet mignonette, the 
charming sweet pea, and a dozen other flowers 
as pretty. These she played with till they fad- 
ed, or until she became tired, which generally 
happened about the same time. 





One very warm day Two Dimples sat down 
by her flowers in the shade of the fir tree, to 
rest and keep cool. 

She stretched her tired little legs on the grass 
and leaned her head against the tree. Just then 
a soft breeze began to blow, and wonderful to 
relate, the tree over her head commenced to sing 
asong. Trees can sing. I have heard them. 
The oak tree has one song, and the fir tree an- 
other. They are bet: pretty songs, though I 
never could quite make out what the words of 
the song are. 

Two Dimples seemed to understand the fir 
tree’s song, for she smiled to herself and said,— 

“Ess, ‘ Lots!” 

Dimpy told me all about it the next day; sol 
can tell you what the fir tree said, and what the 
flowers said, too, for they all fell to talking to 
Dimpy in the most wonderful way ever heard 
ef. Said the tree,— 

“Do you love flowers, Dimpy ?” 

Dimpy said she did, “Lots.” 

“How old are you, Dimpy ?” 

“Four. Tow old are you?” 

“Almost a hundred.” 

“O my! You're older than grandmamma. 
Aren’t you tired living so long?” 

Before the tree could answer, some one laughed 
right out, as if it was very funny. Looking 
down at her feet, Dimpy saw a red nasturtion 
standing tp in the ground and nodding its head 
as if it was going to say something. 

“A hundred years old, and only so high! 
Why, if I had something to run on, I could 
grow half as high in six months,” 

“Who is that down there?” said the tree. 

“Me,” said the nasturtion, feeling very grand. 

“You? Why, you are nothing but an an- 
nual,” 

There was a soft titter at this, and Dimpy 
looked. all around to see who laighed. Every 

flower she had gathered seemed to be alive. 

She thourht it very queer, but contented her- 

self with asking the tree what an annual iwas. 

“Anannual is a plant thatonly lives one year. 
All the flowers about my roots weré cut ffom 


Tam not an annual, for [can live a hundred 
years.” 


Then another small voice from the ground 
spoke up: 

“Tf shouldn’t want to live so long as that. I'd 
rather bean annual, live all the summer long, 


“Yes,” said another voice; “we may be an- 
nuals, but we are ever so pretty.” 

“You don’t call yourself that, do you, Miss 
Pansy?” 

“Quite as pretty as you, if Lam not so stiff, 
Master Coxcomb.” 

“Do hear those year-old children quarrel down 
there,” said the tree. ‘In a few weeks they will 
all be dead and gone. Look at me, see how tall 
and straightI am. I don’t care for the frost, 
nor the storms. Long years ago I was a little 
seed buried in the ground. Making a bold push, 
I broke out of my shell and came up into the 
air and sunshine. The annuais of those days 
laughed at me because I was'so small. I didn’t 
mind, but went on growing all that summer, 
and-in the winter took anup. The next sum- 
mer’ there were more year-old plants ready to 
laugh at me, but they all went away when win- 
ter came, while I stayed where I was. The next 
season I grew bigger, and the flowers didn’t 
laugh any more. Since that Ihave kept on 
crowing and have seen ever so many sets of an- 
nuals spring up and fade away.” 

“I hope you don’t think we care,” said a 
striped sweet pea. “By-and-by they will cut 
you down and make you into a board. Look 
at us. We are seeds in the spring, but it does 
not take us long to scrabble up into the sun- 
shine. Then we spread out our leaves and open 
our flowers, and Dimpy comes and picks us; for 
she loves us.” 

“Ess, I do.” . 

“To be sure,” said all the flowers, in chorus, 
“and that is better than being a board.” 

Dimpy thought it really very queer that the 
flowers should talk, but as it amused her she let 
them talk without fear. Takingup a sweet pea, 
she held it up, and said,— 

“You’s real pretty. Where’d you come from ?” 
“From a seed that was put in the ground last 


spring.” 

“The ground! Where it’s cold and dark?” 

“Yes. The dark is nothing, and it isn’t very 
cold. Besides, we spring right up as soon as 
we can.” 

“Wer” 

“Yes. The sweet peas, the mignonette, the 


asters, the balsams, and all the rest in our fam- 
ily... 
“Ts there a family of you?” 
“O, indeed there is—a big one. All the flow- 
ers that grow up and bloom in one summer are 
brothers or sisters of mine.” 

“Do you have to stay in the ground long?” 

“No. Let me tell you all about it. We, that 
is, the annuals, grow in every garden in the 
world) and spring up wild in every field, from 
the north pole to the south. There are so many 
of us you can easily find a few anywhere. When 
we get a chance we make a fine show of flowers, 
for we like to do so.” 

“A chance! What’s that?” 

“Plenty to cat and room to grow. We like to 
have nice things to cat in the ground where we 
srow. Then we send out our roots, pick up 
plenty of good things, and grow splendidly. 
Why, we sweet peas can grow to the top of a 
high stick, if we have plenty to eat and we don’t 
crowd each other, We must lve room to 
spread. If thereare too many of us we run in- 
to each other and have a hard time. Each one 
tries to get as high as he can, and get all he can 
to eat. Thenif there is not enough to eat nor 
room enough, we are very unhappy and never 
ext to be as pretty as we should otherwise. 

“Then there are the weeds. They do trouble 
us. They are such greedy things that they try to 
take all the room and push us out. It is pretty 
hard, sometimes, to sce a great ugly weed poke 
its head right between one and the sun. Ide 
clare, [ hate’em.” 

“So dol,” said Dimpy. “I will pull’em up, 
antthey sha’n’t trouble you ‘any more.” 

“Well,” said the sweet pea, with a fragrant 
sigh, “I hope you will, but then the weeds are 
natives, and some of us are not.” 

“T don’t care,” saidDimpy. “You are pretty, 
and‘the weeds are not. Besides, I love you.” 


you pick us often? It does us good. ‘The more 
flowers you cut off the better it is, and the more 
you will have.” 
“Why, do flowers like to be picked?” 
“Yes. That is one’ thing weare made for.’ To 
be picked ‘by. good children who love us, and 


” 





Plants that live but one summer, and: then die. 


and then go to sleep, when the frost comes.” ly. 


“Do you? O,I’m glad! And Dimpy, won’t 


know what we are good for. We spread our) 
petals, send out our perfumes, and make others 





“No. Itis like going to sleep. Besides, if you | 


did not pick us, the wind or the frost in the fall 


would. It does not make much difference to us, 


only we do like to know that we did some little | 
good in the world before—we—pass | 





Dimpy looked at the flower in her hand close- 
It stopped talking. It was fading away be- 
fore her eyes. 

“O you poor, poor thing!” 

The blossom shook its head, sent out once 
more its swect perfume, and then drooped away. | 
Dimpy thought it very dismal to have things | 
end so. Still holding the faded flower in her 
hand, she attempted to rise—and woke up. 
Rubbing her eyes she said,— 

“Guess I been dreaming.” 

The song birds were beginning their evening | 
concert, and the sun was slowly sinking down 
behind the trees. The crickets chirped in the 
grass, and a noisy katydid rattled away in the 
trees overhead. 

Trotting slowly home, Two Dimples wondered | 
to herself if all the sweet pea had said was true. 
She guessed it was. CARL. 





User Dr. STREETER'S MAGNETIC LiNIMENT—for inter- 
nal and external use. Sold by dealers. 





Just THINK! - Your name beautifully printed on one | 
dozen nice Visiting Cards, for two three-cent stamps. 
Address W. F. WHEATON, New Bedter |, Mass. 





PERFECTLY SAFE and _ worthy of entire confidence is | 
the remedy known as Wiite Pink Compounp. It is | 
very efticacious in Coughs, Colds, Pulmonic Affections, 
and all affections of the Kidneys. 





P. F. PACKARD & Son's, 56 Union St., Boston, is a de- 
sirable place to buy F urniture of all kinds. This firm is 
thoroughly reliable and has been favorably known for | 
many years. 





OUR readers who are Ciohins of buying Furs for the 
coming Winter, should visit the Hat and Fur store: f 
Messrs. J. A. JACKSON & Co., 59 Tremont Street, of this 
city. His stock is new and fresh, and no doubt parties 

can bé readily suited. 





Boxs AND GiRtS—LooK Here! Now is the ent to 
subscribe for “fhe Boys’ Telegraph,” the largest, best 
and cheapestpaper_in the Morid.pubiliabed by ‘am ateurs. 
Devoted t» the interests of Boys and Gi Is. “Each num- 
ber contains chuice stories, skete hes, Tunsloe, ete., by 
the best writers. To all who subscribe before dan., will 
send the Nov, and Dec. numbers FREE. ‘Terms, only 50c 
BS x ; Address L. 8S. SrEwart & Co., Box 317, Pitts- 
sure, - 











READ the ‘following Testimonial concerning the, AMER- 
ICAN PEERLESS Soap, from Hon. N. B. Shuruieff, Mayor 
of Boston: “Mr. Curtis Davis, Sir The Peerless Soap. 
manutactured by you, has been most ‘satustactorily used 
in m. family during the past year. In all respects it has 
answered the purpose for w hich you have recomme nied 
it. Narn. B. SHURTLEFF. 





IPSWICH FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The next term of this well-known school will begin 
Dec. 8th. few vacancies occur, Exp: nse for the term 
of 13 we ks, for board and tuition, nottir from $100. For 
catalogues and inf rmation apply to Mrs, J. P. COoWLEs, 
Inswich, Mass. Applications should be made early. 


Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 

WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 
one of our agents, at 75e each, in the 5 ist two years. 
Address, with stamp, Watney & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9t 
5O Agents (male or female) \ wanted to sell 
3) Ecce Femina. “Decidedly the ablest 
work which has yet appc wed in opposition to the Wo- 


man Suffrage movement. e. ATCUMAN. _ Price, 
— C. WHITE, Pub'r, Hanover, N. Ik 44—2w 


OR FAMILY USE,—Apple Parer, Corer 
and Slicer. Price. #2. Made by D. H. Whitte- 
more, Worcester, Mass. + ~lw 


READER! Do you want employment at $27 a 




















week expenses paid? If_so, eee with 
stamp, SPAULDING, CLARENC Q,, 
Ceresco, Mich. we 





Foreign Posta ge Stamps. 


Rare and valuable Ee amar always on hand. 
of 100 varieties used, $1, T5@ Nc, H0@25 
W@2Sec; 100 scarce, $5; 
by mail, 


Packets 
c; 35 unused, 50c, 
obsolete, $1. Price-list free 
I. A. NUTTER, 74 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE NEW GAME. 
Chinese Target Pistol. 
Compressed Air! No Powder! 
Sent postpaid for $1. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., Head- 


quarters for all games, 55 Washington St., (Box 6001 » 
Boston. 44 lw 





44—lw 








Guess Who?| GUESS WHO? 





| tam eg momnadie. 


; Men and Women at their homes, 


| business at great wages. 


Qatarrh, Blindness, Deafness. 


W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 


15 Rovurss St., OPPOSITE 1131 WASHINGTON STREET. 


| Devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 


mentand cure ot Catarrh and all diseases of the E ye, Ear, 
Throat or Chest. Many years of praetical e xperience in 
the treatment of these diseases, and Dr. Cos past success 
in curing hundreds of suffererscatter they badbecn un- 
successfully treated by other physicians, enables him to 
assert hia.ability to-ouresthose, casc®, that ape not so far 
advancedease remit erecorcry int ble. = teonss mp= 
Sach :is the. Opinion of omr most emi- 
nent physiciansy which » pisiniy: nforms dntebligent resi- 
dents et changeable ¢elimautess like thageft Newklng and, 
the importance,ofemmrasate aig ntion to-catarrhal and 
throat affections, Whose. tendencies are te direetly en- 








| danger the health of the chest and produce Consumption. 


Deatnessds also the frequent result, as the-ear and throat 
are intimately. connected. Persons interested shouid 
read Dr. Carpenter's article upon Catarrh, Deafness and 
Blindness, which, wi h many te stimonials and proofs of 
cures of Catarrh, long standing cases of Deafness and 
Blindness, will be! forwarded free upon application. 


50 Cts. to $5 per Evening at Home! — 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment to 
One person in each lo- 
cality throughout the United States, can engage in this 
We send, FREE, full particulars 
anda valuable sample, which will do to commence work 
on. Any person secing this notice, who wants profitable, 
permanent work, should send us their address, without 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Me, 





2—4w 


, With Stencil and Key- 


H Month 
| So 508 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 


pies tree. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 39—ém 


Use Dr. STREETER’ 8 MAGNETIC LisineNtT—for inter Tt 
nal and e xternal use. _4l- 


“i 
THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 

Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 

English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Comme: cial. 
Location admirable. Twentieth Annual Session. Thor- 
ough preparation for College or ee ss. For circulars, 
address Rev, GEO. F. MI ae A -. Principal, 

Re te reuces—Rev 8. Mann, Krauth, 
Seis oe r, &.3 Hons. Ju y, Leonard Myers, 
| J. S. Yost, B. M. Boyer, M. athe Il Thaye r, &ec. $5—t? 


FALL STYLES! 


Wilton, Brussels and Low-Priced 


CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, — 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
383 Washington Street, 


39—tw 









BOSTON. 





Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the guins, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 





Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
What we have never been able to say ef any etlee medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINC INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, W hen timely used. Nev tid we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations 
and spenk in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
25—6m 












Sold by cage wieenahert the world. 


5000 AGENTS Ww ANTED. Dy Fr sent 

free with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
_Two_ entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
-H. / WHITE, New ark, N. J. 43—2w 


per day. 
Address N 














to canvass for, advertise, and sell our KNIFE 


any: Y WRANGER! | Bestand Che; 

se of inde! structivie materia: 
‘OMPAC’ t, simple, durable, an Cfhcient! 
OMPARE it with every other machine! 





“But ‘you fade, you know. Don’t it hurt?” 


LEANER AND: SHARPENER, and the Premium 


The BEST HOLIDAY s1FT for 
Guess Wier » The new song and-chorus, written NOVELTY Boy or Girl, is a NOVELTY JOB 
by the author of “Little Baretoet,” PRINTING PRESS—the best and 
Guess Who? ‘for Miss Lotta, and sung by her with JOB cheapest Press ever made, with which 
Guess great sucecss, is pre nounced the mu- to Do Your Own Printing, and sec- 
Guess . Who? sic sensation of the season, Per- PRESS! ond to none for the use of General Job 
Guess ‘Who? | sons hearing it once ask to have it Printers, They are. most admirabl 
Guess Who? | repeated and then sung “just once | adapted for Business Printing, “for Church, Sabbath 
Guess js ad more";/ aud fivally. order copies | School and Society, Work, and also. fer Missionary and 
Guess’ ‘9 Py} Mailed to all their friends. Lovers | Education purposes, or tora Village Newspaper or Job 
ness 4 tO by Hs epee be] baie) ~~ flice. 5, $30, $32, $50 
‘ “ "to be just what they P f Presses, $15, $ $50. 
Gu 2. ucts 10 : d rice oO: 
Guess ho? a Se fe ell ag hat ft Send for Catalognes, with testimonials and specimens 
Guess Oo? music; but he will gladly Paaite: soples of plain we Maplin printing, done on the press, to 
Guess’ Roe to any’ address on receiptof THirty- | BEN, 0. WOUDS, monet: acturer, 351 Federal Street, 
Guess ate onuen Becta, Mane CHRIS HURSTON, 16 Colley 
ness WhoP | FINE | WHERE YOU SAW THIS Ad-| Place, New York; KELLY, NOWELL & LUDWIG, SIT 
phen ts we Ti rare Nb ebris Market St. Philadtelphi: ty Pas A. C “KELLOGG, 65 
Guess: ce) 2 West Van Buren St., Chicago, 3-4 
ueas ho? T. W. MARTIN, Ag't, THirT 
Guess he?  ® O. Box 647, CHicaco, LLL. Dighton Fursace Company, 
Guess Who? Mannfacturers of the Celebrated W EBSTER Hot 
- IR FURNACE, a emg 7 a, —_ - 
NT i y ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
We want IVE. AGE Ny m every: Wrought Iron’ Pipe, for Steanr, Gas and Water. 
active town 25—ly 96 and 98 NoxrH STREET, Boston. 





™ A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
DZD sree. H. B. Saw, Alfred, Me. 88—3m 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and Delicious.—How to 








OLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway,N Y. 


44—lw 


make it easy mipbadrae. sent free. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Stratford, N. H. 35—l3w 








The Susscrirrion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

HE CoMPANIoN is sent to subscribers until an explici 

Tut C i t hscrit til plicit 
order is received by the Publishers toc its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mode in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. Wuen NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE Pho- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-mmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to Go 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES., —- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages gust be paid. 

The courts have decided that allsubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearag 
and their papers are orderéd tu be dis 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

Your name cannot be found on our 

oks unless this is done, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Bosten, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


HOW BRUNO SPENT SUNDAY. 

Forty years azo, Oxford county, in Maine, 
Was almost a wilderness, and both wolves and 
bears were often killed, prowiing about the seat- 
tered farms. One, where a small flock of sheep 
was kept, had suffered specially; and when, one 
morning, two of the finest lambs were declared 
missing, the neighbors came together, bent upon 
a hunt which should put an end to every bear 
within twenty miles. 

Within a week, three old bears had paid the 
penalty of their evil doings, and the party re- 
turned, loaded with bear meat in two forms, one 
taking the shape of a baby cub, not very much 
larger than a puppy, and too young to know 
much about bitins. 

Everybody wanted it, and, at last, lots were 
drawn, to decide who should be the owner. Jack 
Hammond, whose father’s flock had suffered 
most, drew the slip which entitled him to the 
prize, and carried it home rather dubiously, not 
knowing but that the order would be to shoot it 
at once. 

Instead of this, however, the old cat proved to 
be its only enemy, for nobody could resist Bru- 
and he quickly claimed the 
warmest place by the fire, and all the goodies 
anybody would give. The dogs evidently con- 
sidered him a few varicty of puppy; and he 
grew up in perfect harmony, making common 
cause With them against the old cat, the only 
creature at which Bruno ever growled. 

So a year or two went by. Bruno had grown 
into « medium-sized bear, shaggy as all his 
brethren, and, like them, with a wonderful 
sweet tooth, cating all the sugar he could get; 
climbing trees for apples and plums, stealing 
sweet corn and melons; but, for all his thieving 
ways, still holding his place in the general good 
will of all who knew him. 

One Sunday morning, the family drove off to 
church, as usual, leaving Bruno in the kitchen, 
but forgetting to close every door before leaving. 
Tired of napping, he by-and-by began a voyage 
of discovery. The cellar door was unlocked and 
ajar. Ilere he had never been. He nevertheless 
remembered that pie and doughnuts had come 
from that quarter, and at once backed down the 
Stairs. 


no’s cunning ways; 


At the bottom of the stairs was a barrel of|ty of the signal-board suggestion. 


Guadaloupe molasses, brought to Portland by 
one of the sailor cousins. 

Molasses was Bruno’s delight, and he pawed 
the barrel over and over, licking about the 
tightly-closed bung, and growling in disgust 
that no more was to be had. 
the point of leaving it in despair, he spied the 
spigot driven firmly in, and at once went te 
work at it with his strong teeth. Spigot and 
molasses came out together, and Bruno grunted 
with delight as he sucked the thick stream, stop- 
ping now and then for a long breath. 





When he was on! 
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At last, he was full. Even a bear’s stomach 
could hold no more. And yet he did not feel 
| quite satisfied. So he squatted on his haunches, 
| watched the great pool on the floor, and growled 
| to see such a supply when he could eat no longer. 
| One thing could still be done, and, diving into 


his shaggy coat was covered from nose to tail 
| With dirt, molasses and gravel stones. 
All at once came anew sensation. Bruno was 
sick at his stomach, and grew sicker. Now, 
thoughts of friends came, and, very miserable, 
he crawled up stairs for comfort from his mas- 
| teror mistress. Hedid not find them, so he went 
on to the next story, and, following one of his 
old customs, crept into bed, and pulled the snow- 
white sheets over him. 

There he lay, the sickest bear ever seen, and 
not stirring, when the sound of wheels was heard 
in the yard. The girls hurried in, not noticing 
the sticky tracks across the floor, but seeing 
them as they started up stairs. Surely, some 
mischief had been going on. They ran up, and, 
in a minute, a serics of screams showed the fam- 
ily below that something quite out of the com- 
mon way was taking place. Thump, thump, 
down the stairs came Bruno, too hard beset to 
think of backing down, as was his custom, and 
into the kitchen he rolled, the sheets sticking to 
his back. . 

Yor a moment, he looked about for sympathy, 
then, seeing the poker rising against him, fled 
through the open door to the hay-mow, the 
sheets trailing after him, like a flag of truce. 

Ilere he remained a week or more, till the 
family indignation had gone down a little; but, 
through the remainder of his life, no coaxing 
could make him touch molasses, though his love 
for other sweets continucd the same. 

There were other pranks, not quite so disas- 
trous, about which you shall hear, some day. 

HeLen C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


MISTAKE ALL ROUND. 


Soon after Chief Justice Chase assumed the 
gubernatorial chair in Ohio, he issued his proc- 
lAmation appointing a Thanksgiving day. To 
make sure of being orthodox, the Governor com- 
posed his proclamation almost exclusively of 
passages from the Bible, which he did not desig- 
nate as quotations, presuming that every one 
would recognize them, and admire the fitness of 
the words, as well as his taste in their selection. 
The proclamation meeting the eyes of a Demo- 
cratic editor, he pounced at once upon it, declared 
that he had read it before—couldn’t exactly say 
where—but he would take his oxth that it was a 
downright plagiarism from beginning to end! 
That would have been a pretty fair joke; but 
the next day, the Republican editor came out 
valiantly in defence of the Governor, pronounced 
the charge false and libellous, and challenged 
any man living to produce one single line of the 
proclamation that had ever appeared in print 
before.—Presbyterian. 





———— 
OLD SHOES, 


Children, you probably think thatif you look 

very sharply at an old shoe when you throw it 
away, you will know it again if ever it comes 
back to you. But that doesn’t at all follow. 
One of these days you may button your dress 
with an old pair of slippers, comb your hair 
with a boot, or grasp a cast-off gaiter in your 
hand while you eat your dinner. You don’t see 
how this can be?) Well, we'll tell you. 
* Old shoes are turned to account by manufac- 
turers in the following manner: They are cut 
into very small pieces, and kept for a couple of 
days in chloride of sulphur. The effect of this 
is to make the leather hard and brittle. Next, 
the material is withdrawn from the action of the 
chloride of sulphur, washed with water, and 
dried. When thoroughly dry, it is ground to 
powder and mixed with some substance like 
glue or gum, that causes it to adhere together. 
Itis then pressed into moulds and shaped into 
buttons, combs, knife-handles, &c. So you sce 
how it may come to pass that you will comb 
your hair with a boot, and fasten your clothes 
with a slipper. 


“SHUT YOUR ASH-PAN,”’ 


Just before crossing the Hackensack River, on 
the New York and Erie Railroad, not long since, 
| I noticed by the road-side a large sign, bearing 
| in very boldly painted letters the direction at the 
| head of my article. I wondered what the singu- 
{lar and impertinent counsel meant, when ina 
| moment I found the train on a long, low wood- 

en bridge. I at once saw the force and proprie- 
3urning 
| coals dropping from the open ash-pan of the lo- 
comotive might destroy the bridge, interrupt 
travel, imperil life, and cause numberless em- 
| barrassments in a financial way. So itis very 
jimportant that the faithful engineer heed the 
signboard, “Shut your ash-pan.” 

I sawin the admonition a reminder of the 
words of James, “The tongue is a fire.” 
| : 
| A WRITER to Hearth and Home says: “We 
{were going over the Hoosac Mountains in a 
stage coach, when we came to the country post- 
office of the district, and a little girl of about 
ten brought out the mail-bag. A gentleman on 





: * * | 
it, he rolled over and over a hundred times, till 


—.. 





the outside thought he could plague her, and 
} said, “Got a letter for me, sis?” nick as 
| thought came t!re answer, “No, we haven’t got 
| any letters ’cept for ’em’s can read ’em.” 
| 
| 


ntl 

STOLEN SNAKES, 
A Pittsburgh newspaper tells of two thieves 
|! who robbed a gentleman one night of a box he 
was carrying under his arm with great care. 
The gentleman was a naturalist, and the box 
contained four rattlesnakes. The rascals must 
have experienced « sensation when they opened 
the box anddi ided this booty. While we laugh 
over their consternation, and feel that if the 
fants of the snake had been inserted in their 
flesh where they would hurt, but not kill, it 
would not have been a great departure from the 
line of strict justice, yet we may see in their stu- 
piditvy and disappointment, a picture of what 
transpires very frequently, and possibly -very 
near at home. 

Every man who does his neighbor a wrong 
has stolen a snake, and must carry it with him 
to the judgment, unless restitution is made.— 
Little Caristian. 

pnicaceenlitiaaasicnie 


NOT AFRAID OF INDIANS. 


Joe Meek, the Oregon trapper, went to Wash- 
ington as a territorial messenger. His good 
looks and relationship to President Polk made 
him a great favorite with the ladies. While 
promenading one evening, a lady inquired 
whether he had been married. 

“Yes,” Joe said, “he had a wife and six chil- 
dren.” 

“O, la!’ continued his friend, ‘‘and isn’t Mrs. 
Meek afraid of the Indians?’ 

“Afraid of the Indians!” replied the frontiers- 
man, “I reckon not! Why, she’s an Indian her- 
self!” 








> 





A LITTLE four-year old boy, standing at the 
window, watching a flock of pigeons fly past, 
astonished his father with the following in- 
quiry: 

“Papa, why don’t pigeons light on trees, like 
dogs do?” 

“Dogs,” returned the bewildered parent, 
“dogs don’t lifht on trees.” 

“Yes, I seen ’em.” 

“My son, you.must not tell such 
that—you never saw a dog on a tree.’ 

“Yes I did, pa, truly.” 

“When?” 

“On the Christmas tree, pa; ’twas lighted 
right on a branch.” 

Papa acknowledged himself vanquished. 


a story as 
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Sprit a twig of the elder-bush lengthwise, 
scoop out the pith, fill each compartment with 
different kinds of seeds which bloom at the same 
time, surround them with earth, and tie the two 
parts together, and plant it in a pot filled with 
earth. In this way the stems of the different 
seeds, as they germinate, will appear like one 
stem. 


A WESTERN farmer noticed that almost all 
the potato bugs in his garden had disappeared, 
and a short time after he killed a large, striped 
snake with his hoe, and found that it was full 
of the larvae of the potato bug. It had about 
cleared out the garden. He says he will kill no 
more of those snakes. 


An old folks’ party at Mystic River, Conn., 
was composed of fifteen persons whose united 
ages were 1,140 years. The oldest was ninety- 
two, the youngest sixty-two. Ata little villaze 
in Massachusetts, recently, five ladies took tea 
together, whose united ages were four hundred 
and twenty-five years. 

A DANDY swell in New York is in a fix. His 
pants were made so tight for him that he can’t 
get his boots on, andif he puts his boots on 
first, he can’t get the pants on. This is a case 
of genuine distress. 





Onx of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
Washington St., Boston. 483—8w 
\ TANTED AGENTS,—At 895 per month to 

sell my patent for making Apple Butter with- 
outapples or cider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Address 
G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa, 44 -4w 





if OGUS MONEY, Brass Watches, Dollar Music 
Boxes, “Apex,” “Pet,’’ “Duplex,” and other 
humbug Sewing Machines. Don’t be foolish! k2e 
PORTED by reading the ‘‘Rogue's Corner,” in ‘‘ THE 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” It “shows up” 
EVERY swindle. A live paper, 8 years established, 40 
columns in every number. LepGER size. $3 En- 
graving free, and Paper till 1872 for only 75 cts. 
Specimen for a “ Address “STAR SPAN- 
GLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 44—lw 





TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevratoia FACIALIS 
— often effecting a perfect cure in a singie diay. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap- 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country smog | acknowledge its power tosoothe 

¢ tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One package - $100 Postage ....... 6cents 
Six py gid oll we eiekoabed bad 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
42—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Wish. 

We wish all men were honest, 

We wish all men were true; 
“As they'd have others do to them 

We wish they'd always do."* 
We wish their hard-earned money 


They'd squauder not away: . 


We wish them prospects sunny, 
To cheer them every day. 

And if their Bors need better “CLoTHes," 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 

We wish they'd “Suit” them at Fenno's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





DO YOU WANT BUSINESS?( HONORABLE, 
PROFLVABLE 
AT OR NEAR TIOME, PLEASANT. 
© occupy your whole or spare time. If so, address 
(stating What paper yon saw this ia) J. N. RICHARD. 
SON & CO., Boston, Mass. 44-8w 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, May- 
UFA\CTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE. Full of splendid 
Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sentfree. Address 
44—1t MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, 


PATENTS! 


American and European, 





we & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Ofiice, pre- 
pare Specilications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign. 
ments, and prosecute ae for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. They 
give special at ention to the prosecution of Rejected 
Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences, 

47~ Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1879, 
furnished Free. dress 


MUNN & CO., 


44—8teop 37 Park Row, New York. 





ONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY, 

CERTAIN CURt FOR WORST CASES OF 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mu@pus Mem- 
branes connected with skin, liver, bladder, kidneys and 
the like. Cures by building up the Constitution. Is the 
result of thirty years’ practice of a leading New Eng- 
land physician. While curing Catarrh, cures every weak- 
ness of the system, in back, loins, lungs, or wherever 


there is any. : . 
Testimonials. 

A Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured.— 
Catarrh, with Droppings in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of Strangling, Cured,—Dizziness, Pains 
in Side, and Weakness of Kidneys immediately re- 
lieved,— System seemingly made over new by use of 
One Bottle. 

So says Capt. Joseph George, of Manchester, N. H., in 
along certificate, dated April 26, 1870. Ex-Gov. Smyth, 
Ex-Member of Congress Morri-on, and Geo. W. Riddle 
testify that they know Capt. George to be an honest, 
Vane man, whose word they believe. 

Weakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Baek 
4 Twenty Years’ standing, cured in Two Weeks 

y Less than a Bottle,- A Catarrh Cough, so bad 
as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuf’ was 
perpetually used, cured with one Bottle. 

A highly respected and influential citizen of New Bos- 
ton, N. H., testities to the above. 

John 8. Hayes, formerly teacher of the North Gram- 
mar School, Manchester, +, and now at Newto 
Mass., says it did fur him what it was recommended to do. 
Sore Throat, Headache, Catarrh cui Constitu- 

tional Catarrh Remedy. 

A. L. Chesley, 46 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H., says 
80, undera statement of March 23, 1870. 

Cured of Catarrh, Hacking Cough, Pains in the Back 
and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 

Rufus Merril, &@ well-kuown elderly genueman of this 
city, testifies to the above. 

ye might give certificates by the thousands of the 
same import, but they take up too much space. The 
originals are in possession of the propriet rs. 

At this writing, August 20, 1870, it has been less than 
eight months before the public, and the sale kh «s been 
cnormous for a new article Wherever a dozen goes 
many more soon follow. lt recommends itself—oue bot- 


Ue often selling a gross. 

Price, One Dollar per bottle. Sold by all leading Drug- 

ists. Send forCirculars. — - 

General Agents: Weeks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., Burr & Pe-ry, Boston; John F. Henry, 8 College 
Place, New York, Gen'l Agent for Middle and Western 


States. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 


The Child at Home 


Is elegantly printed in several oil colors, and is the only 
paper of the kind thus printed in the country. 

Each number contains four or more fine engravings, & 
beautiful hymn with music, curious bible questions or 
other Bible Recreations, and interesting stories for chil- 
dren from well-known and favorite writers. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


The November and December numbers will be sent 
free to those who subscribe now. 
Splendid premiums for subscribers. Send five cents for 
specimen copy. Address, 
CHILD AT HOME, 
164 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Druggista and Chemists, 
44 4w 
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WANTED—Agents (20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUt'iLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Hasthe UND Rk FRED, makes the “lock-stitch"”’ (alike on 
both sides), an tis fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Lil., or St. Louis, Mo. “40 1 





Agents Wanted.—We wish one hundred agents 
at ence tesell the finest illustrated and most beautiful 
bound Christmas book ever offered by subscription. We 
can supply only a limited number of bvoks, and there 
fore wish but a few agents. For a private circular, ad- 
dess W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Springtield, Mass., or 
Chicago, lll. 43—l2W 


THE WESTERN WORLD, 
Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every Where. 6 cents, $3 a year. A $5 Prize to ever. 
Subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy. Ad- 
dress JAMES R. ELLIOT, Bosten, Mass. Ry 4w 
fad 
$5. 


$5 INSTALLMENTS. 


We sell all the first class 
SEWING MACHINES 
on more favorable terms than any Company in New Eng- 
land for cash. 
Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 
” be paid tor in ork. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will find 
it to their advantage to call ys Rick * 
LEY & RICE 








(The oldest house in the business in Boston) 
13w 1380 ‘Tremont St., (cor. Winter) Boston. 


$60 AcFES aie Reem 


C. H. Simonps, Painter, 50 BROOMFIELD Ue 
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